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SLASH FOR OFF-SEASON travel has been made by Italy with an across-the-board reduc= 
tion of 25 percent available until Feb. 28 on railroads, sightseeing trips, hotels, 
eafes and nightclubs for visitors who have booked through a travel agent. Nations 
reported particularly interested in move are Denmark and England who may a 
Suit if Italian plan creates business upsurge. 


TAX ON TOURISTS visiting Mexican border towns has been abolished, eliminenine 
former $3.00 single-entry, $5.00 multiple-entry fee for travelers. Meanwhile, 
American Airlines has begun air tourist rates to Mexico City, with a $76 tab from 
Chicago, $99 from New York. 


LOW PACIFIC FARES planned and announced by Northwest Airlines from U.S. to Tokyo 
have been blocked. Japanese air authorities nevertheless plan inaugural of 

Japan Air Lines in April with a "tourist service" at $488 compared to a $650 first 
class fare, all in same plane with 12 high-bracket passengers in a deluxe section, 
47 ina second, on Tokyo-U.S. flights. 


INTERNATIONAL SKI MEET will be held in Sweden at Falum Feb. 13-21 and at Are Feb. 
27-Mar 7. for 1954 World Ski Championships with teams from many nations ino 
U.S. competing. 


AIR APPARENT: Avianca, Colombian National Airways, has begun direct flights en 
New York to Quito, Ecuador, twice weekly . . . Pan American has introduced non- 
stop service from New York to Caracas . . . Finnair, Finnish Airlines, has started 
flights between Helsinki and Paris . . . Air France started luxury "Sky Room" 
accommodations of private aerial salons on its Golden Parisian between New York 
and Paris with surcharge for lounge which converts to bedroom at nLgHt os fe 
Swissair has launched car-plane plan by which travelers can fly to Switzerland, 
get car, tour 3 weeks, fly home for $810 . . . Sabena recently commenced non-stop 
New York to Manchester, Eng., flights. . . . BOAC has begun non-stop hop from 

New York to Montego Bay, Jamaica . . . Bonanza Airlines flies into Death Valley's 
new Furnace Creek Inn airport from Las Vegas . . . Canadian Pacific is gearing for 
1954 jet service to South Pacific, South America with order for fleet of Comets. 


RADAR SYSTEM has gone into operation on Pennsylvania Turnpike to clock car speeds, 
with official emphasis on fact that there are "no speed traps," but concentrated 
effort to halt excess speeding, as over 80 people have died or Pike during 1953 
auto accidents. 


FUN AND FESTIVITY: Charro Days will be held Feb. 25 to 28 in Brownsville, Texas 

» « » 7th Annual Pacific Coast Mid-Winter Soaring Championships will draw enthus- 
iasts to Glider Port on Torrey Pines Mesa at San Diego Feb. 27-28 . . . Until 
March, Fair of the Americas will be held at Mendoza, Argentina . . . 27th Annual 
Shenandoah Apple Blossom Festival runs in Winchester, Va., April 29-30... 
Mississippi's 1954 Natchez Pilgrimage will run from Feb. 27 through Mar. 31... 
International Travel Show will be held in Washington, D.C., Mar. 27 through 

Apr. 4. 


RAILROAD TERMINAL is being readied for spring opening in New Orleans, will be only 
completely air-conditioned station in U.S., is aimed at eliminating cross-town 
transfers now necessary for travelers, consolidating city's five stations under 
one roof. 


SKI LIFT inaugural Christmas Day opened new winter sports resort of Tignes, French 
Alpine village whose inhabitants, after first refusing, moved entire town 700 feet 
above old locality which was flooded on construction of a new dam. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of ships and nautical developments is planned for next May 
in Naples, Italy, with pavilions, pools, fair grounds for exposition until October. 


BULLETIN; TWA starts first air tourist service. to Madrid April 1 at $170 saving. 
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Letter From 


The Publisher 


Trip of the Month 


Des the year ahead, there will 
be 52 weekends, and a consequent 
opportunity for 52 Saturday-Sunday 
jaunts. If you feel it is, regrettably, 
too much to ask that you take time 
for travel every weekend, then cut the 
figure in half. Still too much for your 
budget? Then halve again your 26 
weekends to 13, and then even things 
up with the calendar by trimming to 
a handy twelve. That gives you one 
weekend a month you can pick for 
travel fun. 

Whether you have a Ford or a 
Cadillac or no car at all, those twelve 
weekends can add up to a memorable 
year of travel experiences. Excite- 
ment and anticipation will attend the 
family selection of your trip of the 
month. Too, you can mix up your 
modes of transportation, making a 
“big” weekend out of a flight to a 
distant town, and evening out the 
situation with a short spin the next 
month. Don’t overlook, either, those 
tiny trips which can so easily be made 
by train or bus at low cost. 

A ride on inter-city transportation 
is a sprightly change of scenery, and 
gives added knowledge of your own 
immediate area. Even short runs and 
commuter lines offer an excellent way 
to see a nearby place you may have 
spoken of often. but never actually 
seen. You can plan to picnic in that 
city’s park, or ice skate on the rink, 
depending upon the season. 

Wherever you go, your weekend 
wanders will bring you into contact 
with new people, new places, and 
give you a broadened, fresh outlook 
on life. 

Plan in 1954 to take a weekend 
trip each month—and brighten your 
whole year! 
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Reflections 


° t Manhattan’s U.N. Building catches reflections of New York 

urs skyline—and was so caught in turn by camera of C. F. 
Davis, New York City, with an Eastman Vigilant at f:11, 
1/50 sec. cn Super XX film. 


‘ Hardy Trayel 


: Ferry across Columbia River at Orondo, Wash., was 

secon photographed by Glenn Dixon, Mount Vernon, Wash., 
with a Rolleiflex at f:11, 1/100 sec., using Plus X film 
and a G filter. 


Light on City Hall 


“ae ° Not Italy, but lamp and city hall dome in San Fran- 

or cisco are subjects for camera of George Ballis, Fresno, 
Calif., who used an Exakta V at f:11, 1/100 sec., 
Plus X film. 


TRAVEL'S 
Amateur 

Photo Contest 
Winners 


for 
January 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur 
each month, Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a 
second prize of $15.00 and a third prize of 810.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but 
should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger 
are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, spe- 
cific locale of picture, and pertinent information re- 
garding camera and film used, with speed, lens open- 
ing and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of the 
photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the 
handling of photographs, VRavew cannot be responsible 
for their return or condition. The right to future 
publication of prize-winning pictures without addi- 
tional payment is retained by TRAYEL. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, 
Trave., 45 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope of sufficient size to accommodate 
the entry is ‘enclosed. Photographs unaccompanied 
by postage and envelope will be destroyed after 30 
days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the 
current contest will be held for the following month. 
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PLEASE ACCEPT 


THI 


SURPRISE GIFT 


Mailed Direct From a Foreign Land With The Compliments of The 
AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB! 


You will receive—absolutely 
without cost — a beautiful, 
valuable “Surprise Gift” 
from a foreign land, if you 
join the Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club now. We 
make this offer to demonstrate the qual- 
ity and uniqueness of the Around-the- 
World Club selections sent to members 
every month from abroad. 


This surprise gift, if obtainable here, 
would probably be priced as high~as 
$5.00 retail. It is typical of the values 
and quality of the gifts our members re- 
ceive every month for only $2.00, post- 
paid, duty free. a 

Imagine yourself shop- 
ping in the tiny villages and 
the big cities of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, the Near East and the 
Far East! Imagine yourself 
examining the hundreds of unusual 
articles peculiar to each land, many of 
them hand-made — then selecting for 
yourself and your family the very 
choicest in interest, usefulness, beauty 
and value! That’s the thrill of Around- 
the-World Shoppers-Club membership— 

.. shopping for the world’s most fabulous 
gifts without leaving your chair! 


A Thrilling Surprise Each Month 
.As a member you receive a wonderful 


package every month from a 
different corner of the globe 
... delivered to your door for 
just $2.00. You pay no pos- 
tage, no duty; the value is 
; guaranteed to be $3.50 to 

; $6.00 each. How can this be 
done? The secret is the magic of the 
American dollar. Foreign nations des- 
perately need our money to support 
native industry and are glad to offer 
tremendous merchandise values in ex- 
change. Thus you get far more for your 
money—and at the same time do your 
bit to improve world conditions. 


Membership Is FREE 


It costs nothing to join the club, and 
there are no membership fees or dues. 
You may join on the 8 } 
months plan (3 consecutive 
shipments for $6.00), the 6 
months plan (6 consecutive G \ 
shipments for $11.50) or the OT 
12 months plan (12 consecu- ii ay 
tive shipments for $22.00). 


Each month you'll look forward to the 
arrival of your foreign shipment with 
eager anticipation! Note the foreign 
markings, the fascinating stamps; 
where is it from... Japan, India, Switz- 
erland, South America, Africa? What’s 
inside? Something exciting, precious 
and valuable—for it’s from the Around- 
the-World Shoppers Club. But no mat- 


| Arwond:the World Shoppers Clut 


‘71 CONCORD STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
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ter what it is, you will be amazed by its 
good taste, beautiful craftsmanship and 
value. 

Yours FREE For Joining Now! 

To induce you to join our club now, we 
want to send you a magnificent surprise 
gift from abroad absolutely without charge! 
We cannot tell you what this gift will be, 
but our representative abroad will pick out 
the most beautiful and desirable gift avail- 
able at the time we receive your coupon. 
It will be sent directly to your home with- 
out charge for joining at this time. 


Mail the Coupon Today 
So why not join these thrilling “shopping 
tours around the world’ while this EXTRA 
GIFT offer is being made? If not delighted 
with your gift or with your first month’s 
club selection, keep BOTH gifts and we will 
refund your complete subscription cost! 


Around-the-World Shoppers Club, 


] Dept. 314 I 
71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 
Chee i 
| Please enroll me as a Member thieaienerees I 
| and send me my Surprise Gift newal or re- 
from abrcad FREE for joining. instatement | 
| Start regular monthly shipments ws fs men 
of the Club’s selection of foreign | ger to avoid | 
I merchandise direct to me from | duplication 
countries of origin and continue of previous I 
through the following term of | gifts sent to 
I membership: vox I 
] [] 3 Months....$ 6.00 I enclose remittance ] 
[] 6 Months.... 11.50 
[] 12 Months.... 22.00 ON csreatsyacterats aiale ateerere ye | 
I INES Kel cat epeca oy eeneprtenceco ce tehecettr cet Cacecece eoeco meses the 5 I 
I ENG GT CSS Wye ncatonrsagatitaas teseseivonsngsaxvancnsiit sts tantstee phyaenzcae tem I 
I CUY MSE PONE a ounyassiactensdeceratnccrpo aU ADCs sscemieendyare, I 
l (NOTE: All shipments come to you postpaid, and duty- 
free, However, The U. S. Post Office Dept. charges a 
] service fee of 15c for delivering foreign packages, which 
is collected by your postman and cannot be prepaid.) | 
IN CANADA, add 55e per month to above prices, which 
] will include postage, duty and delivery to your home, I 


Address: 432 West Ontario St., Montreal 2, Quebec. 
J (Please use additional sheet for gift subscriptions) I 
— es ee es ee es es 


SPEAK UP! 


By Max Sherover 


SAY IT IN 


PORTUGUESE 


14. 


13. 


16. 


Ie: 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Pardon me, sir (madame). 
. What is the shortest way to... ? 


. I want to goto... 
. What time does the train (bus) 


leave? 


. What time shall we arrive at 


? 


. I would like to have... 
. How much does this cost? 
. It is more than I wish to spend. 


Can you show me_ something 
else? 


. I want two tickets for tonight’s 


show. 


. Waiter, will you please bring us 


some .. 


. Bring us the check. 
. Good 


night. Good 


Good-bye. 


morning. 


. Thank you very much. It was a 


pleasure to make your acquaint- 
ance. I hope we shall meet again. 


Will you please write down your 
phone number? 


One, two, three, four. five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten; 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 30, 
40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 500, 
1000. 


Sunday, Monday, Tuesday. Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
day. 


January, February, March. April, 
May, June, July, August. Sep- 
tember, October, November, De- 
cember. 


Co NID 


14. 


Sy, 


. Quero duas 


. Muito 


TRANSLATION 


. Osenhor (a senhora) da licenca ? 


. Qual é o caminho mais curto 


Data d.a 


Via) queroaiiia, Sis. 


A que hora sai 0 trem (6nibus) ? 


. A que hora chegaremos a.. .? 


. Eu gostaria de .. 
. Quanto custa isto? 


Nao quero gastar tanto. Pode me 
mostrar alguma outra coisa? 


entradas para o 
espetaculo de hoje a noite. 


. Garcon faca o favor de trazer... 


. A conta, por favor. 
. Boa noite, bom dia, até logo. 


obrigado (obrigada, if 
you are a woman); prazer em 
conhecé-lo (conhecé-la if other 
person is a woman). Espero que 
nos encontremos outra vez. 


Tenha a bondade de escrever o 
numero de seu telefone. 


Um, dois, trés, quatro, cinco, 
seis, sete, oito, nove, dez; onze, 


doze, treze, catorze, quinze, 
dezesseis, dezessete, dezoito, deze- 
, nove, vinte, trinta, quarenta, 


16. 


Lie 


cincoenta, sessenta, setenta, oi- 
tenta, noventa, cem, quinhentos, 
mil. 


Domingo, segunda-feira, terca- 
feira, quarta-feira, quinta-feira, 
sexta-feira, sabado. 


Janeiro, fevereiro, marco, abril, 


maio, junho, julho, agosto, 
setembro. outubro, novembro, 
dezembro. 


14. 


hs 


16. 


Wie 


. Eh-6o keh-roo ir ah... 
. Ah keh oh-ruh sy 00 traing (oh- 


. Keh-roo doo-uhs 


. Muyng - too 


PRONUNCIATION 


. OO si-nyohr (ah si-nyora) dah 


lissenn-sa? 


. Qwahl eh oo camee-nyo my-s 


coor-tu pah-ruh... 
6 


niboos) ? 


. Ah keh oh-ruh shega-reh-moos 


El sine ent is 


. Eh-roo goh-stah-ree-uh djee .. . 
. Qwahnn-too kooss-tuh iss-too? 
. Naon keh-roo gass-tar tunn-too. 


Poh-djee me mohs-trar ahl-goo- 
muh oh-truh coy-zuh? 
enn-trah-duhs 
pah-ruh oo ess-peh-tah-coo-loo 
djee oh-zhee ah noy-tshee. 


. Gar-song, fah-suh oo fa-vohr djee 


trah-zehr... 


. Ah kohnn-tuh, poo-r fa-vohr. 
. Boh-uh noy-tshee, bong djee-uh, 


ah-teh loh-goo. 

oh - bri - gah - doo 
(duh) ; prah-zehr eyng kon-yeh- 
seh-loo (luh). Ehss-peh-roo keh 
noos ehn-konn-treh-moos oh-truh 
veh-ss (in some parts. of Brazil, 
veh-sh) 

Teh-nyuh ah bonn-dah-djee djee 
iss-creh-vehr 00 noo-meh-roo 
djee seh-oo teh-leh-foh-nee. 
OOng, doh-is, treh-is, kwah-troo, 
sinn-coo, seh-is, seh-tshee, oy-too, 
noh-vee, deh-ss; onn-zee, doh-zee, 
treh-zee, ka-tohr-zee, _kinn-zee, 
dess-eh-say-ss, dess-eh-seh-tshee, 
dez-oy-too, dess-eh-noh-vee, vinn- 
tshee, trinn-tuh, kwah-rehnn-tuh, 
ann-koo-enn-tuh, sess-enn-tuh, 
seh-tenn-tuh, oy-fenn-tuh,. noh- 
venn-tuh, saing, ki-nyenn-toos, 
mil. 

Doh-ming-goo,  see-goonn-duh- 
fay-ruh, tehr-suh . . ., kwahr-tuh, 
. .» kinn-tuh . .. sess-tulyewens 
sah-buh-doo. 

Zhah-nay-roo, — feh-veh-ray-roo, 
mahrsoo, ah-brill, my-oo0, zhoo- 
nyoo, zhoo-lyoo, ah-gohss-too, 
seh-temm-broo, oh-too-broo, no- 
vemm-broo, dez-emm-broo. 
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Nature 


the official, non-profit illustrated 
publication of the American 


Nature Association 


Magazine 


Brings You and Your Friends 


the Delights and Wonders 


of the Great Outdoors 


EACH ISSUE PACKED FULL 
OF FASCINATING FEATURES 


on Birds, Fish, Mammals, Insects, 
Plants, Flowers, the Skies ... and 
many other phases of the Outdoors. 


ALSO 


Photography. For those who experiment with film and 
focus. Best methods of picturing wildlife, flowers, 
scenery, microscopic life, and other hobbies of the 
nature photographer. 


Picture Section. Groups of nature pictures selected for 
excellence of subject matter and permanent interest. 


Astronomy. Conducted by Isabel M. Lewis of the U. S. 
Naval Observatory, telling what stars to look for and 
discussing interesting aspects of the heavens. With 
easy-to-use sky maps. 


Book Reviews. “Nature in Print’ edited by Howard 
Zahneiser reviews at length two or more outstanding 
current books on nature subjects. 


Gardening. Wielders of spade and trowel find here 
frequent’ articles on new developments in the horti- 
cultural field and new ideas for garden lovers, in 
picture and text. 


Microscopy. A regular and most popular feature, de- 
signed to interest and instruct amateur users of the 
microscope. Edited by the well-known authority, Dr. 
Julian -D. Carrington. 


Be 


Conservation. In every issue, vital information on issues 
affecting our resources in wildlife, forests, soil, water 
and recreational opportunities. 
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Educational Inserts. Supplements based on intensive re- 
search and study, of special value to students, teachers, 
outdoor groups, and adult students of “Nature” subjects. 


School Page. Suggestions to educators and students in ele- 
mentary science as to best use of material in Nature Mag- 
azine in their work. Prepared by Dr. E. Laurence Palmer. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS 
OF THIS MAGAZINE 


The NEXT 8 ISSUES OF “NATURE” .°. . hours and 
hours of reading and “peeking” pleasure for all 
your family . . . not for the news-stand price of 
$4.00 . . . but FOR ONLY $2. 


You also get a FREE “PLUS” of tremendous impor- 
tance to all Nature Lovers: You Become a Member 
of the Largest Group in the World Devoted Exclu- 
sively to Popularizing Conservation and Advancing 
Knowledge of Wild Life & Outdoors. 


All This for Only Two Dollars 
Mail the Coupon Now! 


| AMERICAN NATURE ASSOCIATION 
I 1214 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. | 

| Please enroll me in American Nature Assn. at special trial rate of 
$2 for 8 months, including next 8 issues of Nature Magazine. | 
(Annual Rate $4.00) | 


: 

| CL) BILL ME ( PAYMENT ENCLOSED | 
I 
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ALPINE 
EDEN: 


T IS BY NO means necessary to take skiing seriously, or, 
for that matter. to ski at all, to make the most of the 
carnival that Austria makes of its white winter. It is true 
that anyone riding on an Austrian bus or train on a 
weekend comes to the conclusion that everyone in the 
country who can toddle skis. It is the national sport. 
But there are numerous winter resorts—not to mention 
_ the great towns and cities for which, historically speak- 
ing, the Austrian Alps are merely settings and pleasure 
grounds—where visitors have a most rewarding time 
without putting skis on their feet. 
The Arlberg resorts do not fall in this category. 
People who go to them even with the intention of being 
spectators find themselves skiing. Thanks to Hannes 
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St. Christoph am Arlberg, winter resort, was twelfth-century hospice. 


By Virginia Creed 


Schneider, famed transatlantic ski personality, the Arl- 
berg has the world’s best ski schools and specializes in 
teaching the moderately athletic from six to sixty to ski 
safely and gracefully. 

St. Anton-on-Arlberg is at the eastern end of the Arl- 
berg Tunnel, a six-mile passage through the solid rock 
of the Divide. Hannes Schneider, when he began to teach 
here the technique of semi-crouching, snow-plough and 
stemming that made downhill skiing relatively easy for 
everyone, turned this village into the ski capital of the 
world. It still holds this position and Olympic racers of 
all nations hobnob with the prime ministers, queens and 
ordinary mortals on its ski slopes now. There is a road 
from St. Anton up to St. Christophe which is on the 
actual Divide. 

Over the Divide, the swank hotel colony of Zuers-on- 
Arlberg is the center for ski tourers. Veteran skiers 
claim that just going up by lifts and cable cars and run- 
ning down mountain slopes leaves out the best part of 
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skiing. Touring, they say, is the absolute zenith of ski 
enjoyment. This means taking a cable car, a lift, or 
climbing up to peak regions and skiing, climbing up, 
then running down from hut to hut up there. Austria 
has about 600 Alpine huts, ranging from simple log 
cabins operated on the honor system to sizeable stone 
mountain hotels. These huts are maintained by the Alpine 
Society which lets anyone use them. They charge less 
than a dollar for lodging and food. 

Tourers spend days up there living through the unfor- 
gettable drama of purple sunsets, spectral moonlit nights, 
blazing golden dawns. Especially in spring, when the 
valleys are already lush with Alpine flowers, these 
tourers set out from places like Gargellen in the Monta- 
fon, from Obergurg] and Untergurgl in the Oetz, from 
Radstadt and Helligenblut and Lienz, from Zuers. Zuers, 
however, also boasts an Ice Bar and a hard core of pleas- 
ure lovers who rarely wander far from it. There is danc- 
ing on the ice and the waiters balancing trays of glasses 
are on skates. 

Lech-on-Arlberg, which is at the end of the road over 
the Divide, is a Christmas-card village. Its church, dra- 
matically set on a hill at the end of the village street, is 
topped by the richly curved type of dome known as an 


In Province of Styria, entrants parade prior to holding a sleigh race. 


In Vienna, Kaerntnerstrasse, city’s Fifth Avenue, glitters gaily at night. 
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In fashionable Seefeld, ski class begins a morning instruction period. 


onion tower. Lech is in a valley famed for its wood cary- 
ings and the Hotel Post—every sizeable Austrian place 
has a Post—is filled with whittled baby angels and 
other little treasures visitors admire. The snow slopes 
around Lech are treeless, as tempting as the icing on a 
cake. They are easy to ski on too, so beginners love 
Lech. Its cable car is a tiny, self-service glass and silver 
box that swings up to Oberlech, whence experts continue 
to the Madloch, a run which has bred two Olympic 
champions. The less expert ski around on top, drift back 
to the valley or sun bathe on terraces. 

Geographically, Austria is arranged on a long east- 
west axis formed by the Valley of the River Inn and 
the Valley of the Danube. Long side valleys, some cul-de- 
sacs, some with passes southward, open off this axis, 
chiefly in a southerly direction. From the Eastern Alpine 
Divide the land leans down, very gradually and not much 
down, to the Capital of Tyrol, Innsbruck, a city which 
gets its name, “Bridge-across-the-Inn,” from the fact that 
for centuries a bridge has existed here across the power- 
ful River Inn. The entire caravan of European history 
has crossed that bridge and paused in ancient Innsbruck, 
a circumstance immediately evident to visitors. There are 
still a number of bombed-out buildings near the railway 
station, along the line, but the deluxe Hotel Tirol beside 
the station is so stream-lined, so agleam with glass, it 
could only be post-World War II. The main shopping 
street is named for Austria’s greatest ruler, the Empress 
Maria Theresa, and terminates in an arch she built to 
commemorate the marriage of a son. In the ancient part 
of the city, opposite a quaint hostelry called the Goldener 
Adler (Golden Eagle), opened in 1343 and still going 
strong, there is a balcony with a golden, fish-scale roof 
which is generally considered the finest piece of secular 
gothic art in existence. The State Church contains the 
most elaborate tomb ever built for a Christian King, that 
of Maximilian the Great of Hapsburg. 
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Site of resort permits easy trips to nearby Innsbruck for diverse fun. 


But Innsbruck is a winter resort just the same. The 
fact that its own citizens use it as such highlights the 
fact that Austria, most especially in winter, is not simply 
a tourist show case at all but a playland where Austrians 
pursue the kind of life they cherish. 

Mountains rise to gigantic heights right from the end 
of Innsbruck’s chief streets. One of them, the Hafelekar, 
besides being the scene of international racing exploits, 
is the boon of Innsbruck’s lunch hour skiers. School 
boys, doctors from the clinics, stenographers, shop- 
keepers, all of whom have a two-hour lunch period, take 
a sandwich and their skis, swing on a tram, go up the 
cable car to the Seegrube mid-station, or, if they are 
really good skiers, to the top station, eat lunch and ski 
down the mountain back to work. 

Not far from Innsbruck are two resorts greatly favored 
by those who do not, as well as by those who do, ski. 
Seefeld is set on a wide, high plateau and almost com- 
pletely ringed by mountains. It has lifts and high trails, 
but the main ski slopes are right in the center of the 
widespread village. They are gentle and open, can be 
taken straight and fast or in safe curving swoops. They 
end in backyards or at the front doors of hotels beloved 
of Europe’s elite. The fact that so much of the skiing is 
easy makes this a wonderful place for family vacations. 
The easy skiing is also an attraction to those who take 
advantage of Seefeld’s night life, which is lively. 

Seefeld has a marvelous shooting region which is 
especially well stocked with chamois, the Alpine big game. 


Indian maharajahs and European sportsmen celebrate 
their kills in the Hotel Tirol, an exquisitely decorated 


and furnished place where marimba bands and Spanish 
guitarists alternate with zither players and Austrian na- 
tive dancers in a series of Castilian, Venetian, Tirolian 
and other “evenings” which have a way of ending with 


caviar and champagne about 7:00 a.m. 


Native Austrian singing and dancing in which every- 
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one takes part is the specialty of the kellar of the Kar- 
wendlhof, world famed for its cuisine and much fre- 
quented by the young English. The Astoria, which has 
an enviable location on a hill next to the chief ski slopes, 
is elegant, conservative and very international. Its pa- 
trons, who have a way of forming lifelong attachments to 
one another, waltz and tango in the evening to the strains 
of a Viennese orchestra, sip their drinks in a mirrored, 
modern bar, enjoy the most dramatic view in Seefeld and 
disport themselves daily in a Finnish sauna or steam bath 
and bathe in a warmed indoor swimming pool. In the 
village proper the “Tiroler Evenings” run to the most 
vigorous shuhplatiler, the heartiest yodelling. The native 
attire of the Seefelders, the beautiful blue-skirted coats of 
the Seefeld mountain miners, the elegance of the bands 
which seem forever celebrating something, delight all. 
Kitzbuehel, an hour in the other direction from Inns- 
bruck, is visited annually by the largest U.S. ski tour 
groups. These, as well as other groups and assorted 
celebrities, are met at the station by the Kitzbuehel town 
band in full regalia, so meeting trains is a diversion in 
itself. Market girls with little barrels slung over their 
shoulders sell fiery schnapps for a schilling a thimbleful. 


Ski-joring by motorcycle is crowd-drawing stunt at Austrian retreat. 


Couple in cafe hears romantic tunes from understanding violinist. 
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Kitzbuehel is one of the most fashionable European win- 
ter resorts. Its highlights include the best known native 
song and dance troupe in Austria, which performs in the 
Praxmaier Cafe, branches of chic Vienna shops selling 
luxury articles, dance bars, all the sophisticated diver- 
sions, castle-pensions and some worthwhile, serious 
sightseeing, for Kitzbuehel was a walled medieval town 
and still has magnificent art treasures. 

Kitz, as its habitués call it, leads the world in the num- 
ber of its cable cars, ski lifts and trails. It has recently 
linked these one to another by connecting lifts and trails 
and by instituting shuttle bus and train service along the 
valley floor, creating a system known as a “ski circus.” 
Skiers can map a route that suits their skill, go up a 
slope and ski all day or for several days, for there are 
hotels, lodges and huts on top, without coming down or 
repeating themselves. 

There is a good road from Kitzbuehel into the Pinzgau 
Valley in nearby Salzburg province. The Pinzgau is a 
wide valley of great beauty backed by the formidable 
peaks of the High Tauern, a range which is first cousin 
to the Himalaya and which has only recently been con- 
quered by a motor road. In the Pinzgau, Marshall Plan 
aid has constructed the world’s second largest dam, har- 
nessing mountain water to make the white coal which is 
now one of Austria’s chief resources. The Pinzgau teems 
with game. Above its hamlets and woods and rolling 
meadows, guests of Schloss Club Miittersill, an ancient 
castle beautifully appointed and with modern luxuries 
kept unobtrusive, ski in such out-of-the-world places as 
the Gerlos Platte, a plateau so high that even to drive to 
it in full summer takes considerable courage. 

Salzburg province shelters one resort only recently 
“discovered” by Americans. It is called Saalbach, is 
quaint and gay, has the most varied skiing, every facility, 
a long season and can be enjoyed for about $15.00 a 
week, including everything. 


Music lovers pack Vienna’s Musikvereinssaal for winter concerts. 
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In the long slow gradations of Austria’s annual weather 
cycle, top winter resort hotels open December 15. The 
round of international races, jumping contests, curling. 
skating and toboganning events get off to a gay start the 
day after Christmas. The next day, New Year’s Carnival 
begins. 

Austria’s Carnival Season, called Fasching, was origi- 
nally an ancient pagan festival of the Alps. The peasants, 
donning fantastic masks and costumes, staged great mock 
battles and races between the spirits of winter and dark- 
ness and the spirits of spring, fertility and growth. The 
latter always won, there was dancing, singing, drinking 
and carousing. The valley people still do this. At Imst in 
Tyrol, some 30,000 visitors come every four years to 
watch them do it and’do it with them. Folklore experts 
say the Imster Schemenlaufen is one of the oldest cere- 
monies in western civilization. 

Imperial Vienna adapted the custom to the crystal 
chandeliers, mirrors, satins, jewels and glittering graces 
of courts. When the peasant music came down-river on 
the Danube boats it turned into the whirling waltz and 
the world began to spin to three-quarter time. Carnival 
in the city of the palaces, great domes, gardens and lovely 
women, soon stopped being a lusty peasant party. It be- 
came—and remains—a season of balls. Everyone dances, 
and in those weeks before Ash Wednesday there are some 
300 balls, and perhaps the best performed music the 
world knows. The Artists Ball, called the Cschnasfest, is. 
one of the most outstanding events. 

Spring comes early to the low valleys, late to the 
peaks. In March, flowers bloom in Carinthia, but even 
there ski-smooth snow continues to lie deep on the Kan- 
zelhoehe mountain. Days are long, warm and sunny, so 
early spring is the best time for Alpine resorts. 

Really high valleys, from 5,000 feet up, have snow on 
upper slopes well into May. The Oetz is such a valley. 
Visitors dig their way into the Oetz with heavy plough- 
ing machines and ride electric sleds in midwinter. In 
spring, in the patches of valley where the snow has 


melted, the wild flowers are especially vivid. At Hoch- : 


soelden, Untergurgl and Obergurgl, sportsmen are still 
skiing to the wild roar of the Oetz River when the first 
climbing Alpinists arrive with their ropes and picks. Titis 
is also true of Heiligenblut and other spots on the edge 
of the Glockner glaciers. Heiligenblut has an Alpinists’ 
school as does Gargellen in the Montafon. Famous guides 
there take parties of experienced climbers and novices on 
thrilling tours which require good nerves. Those who 
want to walk across the tops of mountains without any 
unsettling thrills go to Mallnitz. 

In all these regions, stubborn skiers slide along in 
summer, but Austrian sportsmen generally prefer to ski 
on water then. Austria closes its ski season officially with 
the Grossglockner Glacier Race on or about June 6. 

Well before then, however, you can add Austria to 
your itinerary for winter entertainment, secure in know- 
ing it will be delightful—on or off skis. ¢ 
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TUCSON: 


SPLENDOR IN THE SUN 


By Charlot Holzkamper 


| ease THE DAYS of high-buttoned 
shoes and hand-cranked flivvers, 
a winter vacation was luxurious liv- 
ing at sky-high prices. Today -a-win- 
ter vacation still means luxury, but 
its expensiveness is a thing of the 
past. With more and more firms 
across the nation converting to a 
year-round vacation plan instead of 
operating at half-efficiency from May 
to September, any American may 
find himself with a suitcase full of 
roadmaps and the opportunity of 
leaving winter’s freezing blasts be- 
hind for a few weeks of golden sun- 
shine. 

Tucson, Arizona, has geared its 
winter resort living to meet the. de- 
-mands of both the president of the 
company and his office boy. Located 
in the palm and cactus-studded heart 
of Southern Arizona’s mountain re- 
gion, Tucson is a perfectly blended 
_ potion of true Western living and 
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hospitality, delightful 80-degree win- 
ter weather and brilliant sunshine. 
The city has the backing of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau when it claims 338 
days of sunshine per year—more 
than any other vacation area in 
North America. 

Financing a Tucson winter vaca- 
tion doesn’t have to use up your 
life’s savings. The Bureau of Business 
Research of the University of Ari- 
zona found recently that the majority 
of Tucson visitors drive by auto to 
the city for a fifteen-day stay and 
spend about $8.33 per day. The sur- 
vey also turned up the fact that many 
travelers turn vacation dreams into 
realities by living in private homes 
or trailer courts for only about $3.75 
per day. 

Tucson’s number one attraction, of 
course, is the guest ranch. There are 
95 ranches within a 75-mile radius 
of the desert resort city and almost 


all have swimming pools, riding 
horses, tennis courts, putting greens, 
outdoor barbecue pits, sun terraces, 
shuffleboards and fishing ponds. Golf 
is played throughout the year on the 
rolling green links of nearby country 
clubs to which all the ranches belong. 
Guest ranch features usually include 
such activities as swimming, break- 
fast rides, steak fries, cocktail par- 
ties, square dancing, rodeos, sight- 
seeing trips, helping at round-up 
time, and plain old basking in the 
sun. 

Besides the many ranches, there 
are 595 hotels, 185 motels and 65 
trailer courts offering a wide variety 
of accommodations. Ranches charge 
about $15.00-$20.00 per day with 
meals. Hotels ask a minimum $6.00 
per day, European plan, and rates at 
motels begin at $5.00 daily. 

Regardless of where a vacationer 
stays, he’ll find a long list of things 
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to do and see, as Tucson sits smack 
in the middle of much of Arizona’s 
past history. One of the first “musts” 
on any sight-seeing trip is San Xavier 
Mission. one of the original Spanish 
religious centers erected in the New 
World. San Xavier is called the 
“white dove of the desert” by the 
Papago Indians whom it still serves. 
Located five miles south of the city, 
it sits majestically on the desert 
wastelands catching and _ reflecting 


Looking north on Stone Avenue, travelers view 9,000-foot Catalina Mountains. 


the brilliant sunshine on its high, 
white adobe walls. Completed in 
1794, it is the oldest mission in the 
nation still in continuous use and is 
considered by experts to be the most 
beautiful of all Southwestern mis- 
sions. 

“Old Tucson” is only a short drive 
from the mission and affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity to see a genuine, 
130-building replica of the city as it 
was in 1860. The community, with 
an official population of two, is a 
photographer’s delight and is the site 
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for Old Tucson Daze, an annual two- 
day, all-city celebration in honor of 
the town’s past. 

The Arizona-Sonora Desert Mu- 
seum is another popular attraction in 
the Tucson region. The museum is 
situated in the nation’s best stand of 
giant sahuaro cactus about fifteen 
miles west of Tucson, and exhibits 
the animals, plants, insects, reptiles 
and geology of Arizona and the 
Mexican state of Sonora. With its 
five miles of nature trails, reptile 
building and unique animals—the 


Mexican fiesta is great 
event held every April. 


javelina, wildcat, mountain lion and 
ocelot, to name only a few—it is a 
delight to both children and adults. 

Lofty 9,000-foot Mt. Lemmon in 
the Catalina Mountains overlooking 
Tucson boasts one of the West’s most 
spectacular drives. Although only 35 
miles from the city to the top of the 
peak, the warm, sunny desert quickly 
drops behind and is replaced by tall 
pine trees, mountain streams and 
breath-taking scenery. During the 
winter months, skiing is king on the 
mountain’s slopes. In summer, it 
offers a cool retreat from the desert 
climate. 

Everyone has heard of Tombstone, 
the “town too tough to die,” but few 
realize it is just a hop-and-skip from 
Tucson. Located about an hour’s 
drive from the resort city, it is a 
mecca for travelers interested in see- 
ing the famous and original Boothill 
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Championship rodeo is 
annual February romp. 


Cemetery, Birdcage Theatre, Crystal 
Palace Saloon, O. K. Corral and de- 
serted silver mines portrayed so viv- 
idly in Western novels. 

Leaving the West behind for a few 
hours is easy with Mexico just 65 
miles south of Tucson. Considered to 
be the best of the Mexican border 
towns, Nogales offers Taxco silver, 
leathergoods, tinware, hand-woven 
and painted textiles, pottery and bas- 
kets at temptingly low prices. Most 

_ people have lunch or dinner at The 
Caverns, a cave that once served as a 
prison for Pancho Villa. 

On the way back to Tucson, a stop 
at the crumbling Tumacacori mis- 
sion on U. S. Highway 89 gives the 
visitor a good idea of what Apache 

_ warfare was once like. The Kino mis- 
- sion, now a national monument, was 
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San Xavier Mission is still used by Indians. 


Tucson audiences from November 
until June; the gala Tucson Festival 
presents exhibits of Western arts and 
crafts, Indian culture and dancing as 
well as art shows, plays, outdoor pag- 
eants and a Mexican fiesta on the 
plaza, and the Cleveland Indians 
baseball exhibition games beckon 
thousands of sports fans back to the 
bleachers. 

The Spanish way of life is quickly 
apparent in Tucson where the pace is 


‘Old Tucson,’ now maintained as city was back in 1860, is former movie set. 


the object of countless Apache raids 
and was finally abandoned in 1827. 
Park Service men are on hand to con- 
duct tours through the structure. 
There are scores of additional ac- 


_ tivities taking place throughout the 


winter in and about the desert city. 
The world-famous championship ro- 
deo, La Fiesta de los Vaqueros, of- 
fers an exciting week in mid-Febru- 
ary; the Tucson Symphony orchestra 
holds numerous concerts; the famous 
Sunday Evening Forum parades a 
brilliant array of speakers before 


a relaxed, manana one and life re- 
volves around a sleepy patio. Yet. all 
the music and gaiety of the ancient 
Southwest will be packed into the 
next few months of exciting events. 
The whirl is a colorful one. 

Tucson expects some 300,000 per- 
sons to come as guests for the season 
—which opened in November and 
closes in mid-May. A “visa” into the 
region is simple to obtain—it merely 
consists of a roadmap, sun glasses 
and a yen for blue skies, mountains 
and a Western good time. 
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INDIANS! 
INDIANS! 


INDIANS! 


A Full Year’s 
Calendar of 
Tribal Events 


and Festivals 

Of High Interest 
Throughout the 
U.S. During 1954 
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DATE 


January 
January 


February 


Feb, to Aug. 
March 12 
March 


March or April 
April 7-10 


April 

April 

May 30 
Late May 
All summer 


All summer 
June 


June or July 
Mid-June 
June to Labor 


June to Sept. 
July 1-4 
afuillyed 
July 


July 

July 

July 

July 

July and August 
July or August 
July or August 
July or August 


August 
August 
August 
August 


August 
August 
August 
September 
September 
September 
September 


September 
September 
Labor Day 
Labor Day 
Ist wk. Sept. 
Sept.-Oct. 
Sept.-Oct. 
Sept.-Oct. 


October 
October 
Oct.-Dec. 


November 


November 
December 24-26 


LOCATION 


TRIBE 


Most N. Mex. Pueblos Pueblo 


Keams Canyon, Ariz. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Keams Canyon, Ariz. 
San Carlos, Ariz. 
Keams Canyon, Ariz. 


Ft. Duchesne, Utah 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Celilo Falls, Ore. 
San Felipe, N. Mex. 
Ignacio, Colo. 
Lame Deer, Mont. 
Lukachukai, Ariz. 


Glacier Nat'l Pk. 
Tulalip, Wash. 


Lame Deer, Mont. 
Towaoc, Colo. 


Wisconsin Dells, Wis. 


Santa Ysabel and 
Pala, Calif. 
Cherokee, N. C. 
Mescalero, N. Mex. 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Red Lake, Minn. 


Pendleton, Ore. 
St. Ignatius, Mont. 
Pawnee, Okla. 
Heart Butte, Mont. 
Most N. Mex. Pueblos 
Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 
Ft. Duchesne, Utah 
Ft. Hall, Idaho, and 
Ft. Washakie, Wyo. 
Gallup, N. Mex. 
Ruidoso, N. Mex. 
Anadarko, Okla. 
Supai, Ariz. 


Macy, Nebr. 

Keams Canyon, Ariz. 
Nr. Neah Bay, Wash. 
Hoopa, Calif. 
Pendleton, Ore. 

Ft. Thompson, S.D. 
Ft. Hall. Idaho 


Winslow. Ariz. 
Whiteriver, Ariz. 
Sacaton, Ariz. 

All N. Mex. Pueblos 
Cherokee, N. C. 
Holbrook. Ariz. 
Shiprock, N. Mex. 


Keams Canyon, Ariz. 


San Carlos, Ariz. 
Sells, Ariz. 
Lukachukai. Ariz. 
Jemez and Tesuque, 
Ariz. 
Keams Canyon, Ariz. 
San Juan Pueblo, 
N. Mex. 


Hopi 


Pima, Pagago, 
Apache 

Hopi 

Apache 

Hopi 


Ute 

Kiowa, Navajo, 
Pueblo, others 

Salish, Yakima 

Pueblo 

Ute 

Cheyenne 

Navajo 


Blackfeet 

Skagit, Snoho- 
mish 

Cheyenne 

Ute 

Winnebago, 
others 

Mission 


Cherokee 

Apache 

All Tribes 

Chippewa, 
others 

Umatilla 

Flathead 

Osage, others 

Blackfeet 

Pueblo 

Sioux 

Ute 

Shoshone, Ban- 
nock, Arapaho 

All Tribes 

Apache 

All Tribes 

Navajo, Huala- 
pai, Havasupai 

Omoha 

Hopi 

Makah 

Mission 

All Tribes 

Creek, Crow 

Bannock, 
Shoshone 

All Tribes 

Apache 

Pima 

Pueblo 

Cherokee 

Navajo 

Navajo 

Hopi 


Apache 
Papago 
Navajo 


Pueblo 


Hopi 
Pueblo 


EVENT 


Deer and Buffalo Dances 

Kiva, Buffalo, Bean, 
Social Dances 

Fiesta de los Vaqueros 


Kachina Dances* 

Devil Dance 

Hummingbird Dance* 
Puppet Dance* 

Bear Dance 

Shield, Snake, War, 
Eagle, Rainbow Dances 

Salmon Feast Dance 

Green Corn Dance* 

Bear Dance 

Dances, Rodeo 

War Dance (Squaw 
Dance) 

Dances, Chants 

Dances, Races 


Sun Dance 
Sun Dance 
Stand Rock Ceremonial | 


Fiestas 


Historical Drama 
Maidens’ Fiesta 
Powwow 

Tribal Dances 


Tribal Dances 
Encampment, Dances 
Dances, Rodeo 

Sun Dance 

Corn Dances, Fiestas* 
Sun Dance 

Sun Dance 

Sun Dances 


Inter-Tribal Ceremonial 
Dances, Rodeo 

Indian Exposition 
Dances, Festival 


Powwow 

Snake Dance 
Tribal Ceremonial 
White Deer Dance 
Pageant 

Indian Fair 
Ceremonial 


Rodeo 
Autumn Ceremony 
Fiesta, Rodeo 
Tribal Dances* 
Indian Fair 
Indian Fairs 
Indian Fairs 
Ladies, Butterfly, 
Basket Dances 
Autumn Festival 
Arts-Crafts Exhibit 
Yei-bet-chai Dances 
Corn, Comanche 
Dances* 
Symbolic Dances* 
Matachines, Turtle 
Dances* 


* Photographing prohibited. Additionally, pictures cannot be made at Hopi and Pueblo villages without prior permission 
from local chief. Dates are tentative and added information should be obtained from local Chambers of Commerce. 
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Author stands beside billowy flag at summit of mighty Matterhorn. 


‘i WAS graduation day at the University of Oregon— 
and with a bachelor’s degree under my arm, two strap- 
bags over my shoulders, and a firm $2.50-a-day budget 
to live on, I set out to see the world. 

After sharing an automobile ride across the country 
with two fellow students, Herbert Nill and William Byrd, 
I boarded the 13,000-ton Norwegian ship Nelly for a 
transatlantic crossing. With me were 1,000 other stu- 
dents who also had their eyes and hearts eagerly fastened 
on Europe. Like many of them, I worked in the scullery 
to help pay for my $120 fare. Finally, in the twilight of 
the seventh clear day, a thin line of sallow gabled roofs 
and evergreen peaked out of the water, and soon we were 
docked at Southampton, England. 

- Youth hosteling, I decided, offered the best camaraderie 
of international living, a place to cook a stew, and a stiff 
spring cot to sleep on for 25 cents a night. That fit my 
plan beautifully. I secured a bicycle for $60.00 in Lon- 
don and tied on bags filled with a smattering of corduroy 
and khaki clothing, a pocketknife. utensils and a small 
U. S. flag. But living on an average of $2.50 a day. I 
quickly learned, meant living on an austerity program. 
The cost of sea transportation and the bicycle already 
had bitten deeply into my schedule of expenses. To com- 
pensate, I had to buckle down to $1.25 a day maximum. 
Going over the budget one day meant offsetting it the 
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NEEING 
THE WORLD 
ON $2.90 
A DAY 


By Tom King 


na atlanta 


next—by replacing an evening’s bunk with a bench, and 
eliminating the carrots and peas from the hash. 

Target number one was the 14,780-foot Matterhorn, 
that jagged ice-sheathed giant of the Alps near the tiny 
mountain village of Zermatt, Switzerland. To get there I 
crossed the channel and cycled through France, Geneva 
and Montreaux. Paris was a cinch. I was able to dine 
for a week at the Army transient mess on Avenue 
Wagram. 

The Matterhorn is no longer considered a difficult 
climb by hardened alpinists. | was no mountaineer. I 
hadn’t tackled a mountain in my life—much less the 
Matterhorn. This called for a guide, and presently I was 
linked rope-and-rope to Frank Perren. We set out at 4:30 
a. m. from the Hornlihutte, a snug log cabin situated 
at the base. 

After almost four hours we reached a protruding over- 
hang, last barrier to the summit. Above was an open 
glissade. We used fixed ropes and then bolted forward 
until the whole sweeping grace of the Swiss and Italian 
Alps lay at our feet, glistening like white silk in the 
morning sun. There was an inexorable thrill in knowing 
I was standing atop the Matterhorn. 

That night, after a slow but tedious descent, I decided 
to head into Italy. Temporarily storing my bicycle, I 
hitch-hiked through the Simplon Pass, getting a hefty 
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Ancient Parthenon atop Acropolis was inspiring high point for author during European segment of trip. 


350-mile lift to Venice. Budgetwise, it substantially helped 
cancel out the expenses incurred in making the climb. 

After this windfall, I returned to hosteling, getting 
along on $1.00 a day by eating in government mensas for 
200 liras and touring cities wholly by foot. This carried me 
through Florence, Pisa and then Siena. Here my luck 
continued. I arrived just in time to see the widely re- 
nowned Palio, a unique and gaudy horse-racing pageant 
reincarnating the pomp of Italy’s medeival past. [TRAVEL, 
June, 1952] 

In Rome, I again landed in the youth hostel and 
searched out the cheapest spaghetti trattoria in town. 
I also was among those able to secure an audience with 
Pope Pius XII at his summer home in Gondofolda. 

As U.S. dollars stretch a long way in foreign lands, I 
had managed to keep safely within my budget. To return 
northward I rode the rails with a third class ticket. Next, 
I turned toward Southeast Europe—Yugoslavia, Greece 
and Turkey. At Trieste I purchased $16.59 worth of 
.Yugoslavian dinars on the free money exchange. This 
represented a neat 400 per cent savings on the value I 
would have received once inside the border. It lasted the 
ten days I passed in that warm-hearted land. 

Athens was terribly expensive, but I obtained free 
lodgings in the Athens University dormitory, which had 
been vacated for the summer. An afternoon stroll to the 
Acropolis to behold the inspiring, grim-visaged 23-cen- 
tury-old Parthenon was, I think, one of the high-points 
of the whole trip. From here I pushed on to Istanbul by 
the cheapest way I could find—third-class ship passage. 
The $23.00 expense temporarily knocked my budget for 
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a loop. However, in Istanbul, as in Athens, | arranged _ 
free room, this time at the Technical University, where I 
joined a group of itinerant students from Germany. 

After staying a week, I heaved up my bags and went 
to the city gates. Presently, I spotted a middle-aged man 
climbing into a small automobile, evidently preparing 
to make a trip through the hinterlands towards Greece. 
He couldn’t understand English so I illustrated my pur- 
pose by gestures. He tweaked his mustache, smiled 
broadly, and off we went. Subsequently, with the help of a 
two-day lift given by a Luxemburger who was returning 
from the Belgian Congo, I reached Saloniki. 

I finally reclaimed my bicycle and resumed hosteling 
in Austria and Germany—Vienna, Salzburg, Munich, 
Heidelberg, Frankfort and Cologne. By now I was elimi- 
nating breakfasts altogether in order to hold fast to that 
fixed allowance and stay solvent. Eventually I touched 
the low countries—the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxem- 
burg. I also sold my bicycle, redeeming a handy $45.00 of 
the purchase price, after which I joined a group of vaca- 
tioning GI’s who were motoring to Spain, that ecstatic 
land of bullfights, lovely ballerinas and cheap pensions 
where you can live on $1.00 a day with ease. After saying 
adios to the soldiers in Madrid, I hitch-hiked to Toledo 
which, more than any other city, truly expressed the rich 
history and cultural heritage of the country. 


By now I had come to a crucial point in my travels. If - 


I was to reach the Orient I had to find a way to cross 
the Mediterranean and continue on through the Suez 
Canal. Efforts to secure work on a freighter proved futile. 
So, at Marseille, I arranged deck-class passage on the 
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Author defied rules, hid overnight to see all shadings of fabulous Taj Mahal, seen here from South Gate. 


Tonia at the student rate of $37.00 and paid out $5.00 
more for tomatoes, cheese, ham and apples for food. 
Deck class means exactly what it says—you pitch a 
blanket and sleep on the open deck. 

Seven seasick days after leaving the Riviera, the sunny 
land of the pharoahs and the Nile lay off the starboard 
bow. It was an eventful stay. Martial law was in effect in 
Cairo because of the razing of Shepherd’s Hotel. For- 
eigners were advised, though not forced, to be off the 
street by 10:00 p. m. One dark evening I set out to probe 
Cairo’s back-alley nooks and crannies, intent on discover- 
ing some of the beautiful black roguery and intrigue for 
which it is known. The experiment fell flat. The tall gen- 
tlemen in the gibbehs and fezzes ignored me completely. 

The main attraction, of course, is and always will be 
the Great Pyramid of Cheops. I attempted to break the 
seven-minute record for climbing and descending the 
mighty tomb, and failed miserably. Perhaps the inscru- 
table old Sphinx nearby looked with askance upon an out- 
sider performing the deed. 

To reach India, I again secured deck-class passage, this 
time on an Indian ship, Jal Azad. Indian vessels are far 
cheaper than others. Moreover, the captain, a genial Irish- 
man, took one look and reduced my fare to a flat twenty 


c pounds ($56.00). The lengthy seventeen-day voyage from 
_ France to India thus cost $98.00, including food. It was 


better than my expectations, but I had to start making up 
for the heavy expenditure. Before leaving France I had 
built up an $18.00 margin on my budget during my ac- 


ae cumulated travels. Egypt had added $6.00 more. At $2.50 
os day, the seventeen days at sea cancelled out $42.50 of 
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the prepaid $98.00. Altogether, that left a $31.50 deficit 
when I hit India. During the six weeks | stayed there, | 
managed on about $1.00 a day, which again brought the 
budget back into balance. 

We disembarked at Bombay. I immediately latched on 
with some students who took it upon themselves to show 
me the country. In New Delhi, I was hosted a week by the 
editor of the Hindustan-Standard, and through him visited 
a refugee colony and met several members of Parliament. 

Reaching Agra was, however, the crowning moment. 
Here, at last, rising like a bejewelled princess out of the 
suffering squalor, was Shah Jehan’s inimitable Taj Mahal. 
I shall not even attempt to describe it. The gates were 
locked at 10:00 p. m., but I wanted to claim the Taj’s 
radiance and nobility in undisturbed solitude. | hid in 
the shadows of the fern-lined garden and leaned back to 
watch the moon rise high above the shimmering dome. 
The reflection of its crystalline glaze lighted the evening. 
All night I lay there quaffing the beauteous sight until 
finally the first streaks of dawn hovered over the Yamuna. 
and brought everything to life again. At 5:30 a. m. the 
guards made their discovery. In the name of holy Shiva, 
they demanded to know why any fool American had con- 
spired to spend the night there against regulations. They 
released me after having satisfied themselves I had made 
no attempt to steal the sarcaphagus. 

Following a brief detour to Lahore, Pakistan, I returned 
to India and continued on to Benares. With its holy sad- 
hus, kund pools, burning ghats. and extreme orthodoxy, 
this sacred Hindu city was without doubt the most in+ 
teresting I visited. 
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Traveling through India was made easy and inexpen- 
sive by the infinite hospitality of those I met. The presence 
of an American innocent abroad never failed to evoke 
attention, and everywhere I ventured—from the Punjab 
to the Himalayas—I was showered with favors. Mostly I 
railroaded, although sometimes | hitch-hiked with success. 
By American standards, the fares were absurdly cheap. 
This was especially true of third class. Small inns were 
best to sleep in. Frequently, and for as many as four 
nights in a row, I passed the night in a park or railway 
station. Selling an article on my impressions to a Cal- 
cutta newspaper for $20.00 also bolstered matters. 

After six unforgettable weeks, I lined up deck-class 
transportation and food for a three-day voyage to Ran- 
goon, Burma, for $11.34. With her spiralling Buddhist 
pagodas and cigar-smoking women, Burma offered a num- 
ber of vivid contrasts to India. The task of finding quarters 
was solved by a native mechanic who asked me to join 
him in his bamboo hut on the outskirts of Rangoon. 

If I were going to visit Thailand—and that was a 
“must’’—the only practical means of getting there was by 
air. I consulted with the Burmese Airlines and then my 
budget. The price was lowered to $20.00 after I doggedly 
convinced the agent I still was a student. I already was 
$10.00 ahead of my budget and calculated the damage 
done now could be undone once on the other side of the 
jungle area. The next day I arose at 6:15 a. m. and in a 
few hours Burma was only a memory. It was a tremendous 
relief to travel by air—no crowds, no fatigue, no huddling 
up on a windy deck. Just whoof!—and I was there, smack 
in the middle of fabulous Bangkok. 

The city impressed me as a great, lovable hodge-podge 
—a pulsating patch-quilt of intertwining canals, floating 
markets, teakwood huts, temples, yellow-robed monks 
and more temples. The Grand Palace was the most sump- 
tuous place I had seen, not excepting Windsor Castle, Ver- 
sailles, Fontainbleau and Schonnbrun. 

Throughout Southeast Asia—Thailand, Malaya, Singa- 
pore—lI stayed at bungalows and YMCA’s. The latter were 


mrss 


From Calcutta to Rangoon, author traveled ‘deck class’ aboard Sangola. 
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economical and provided the companionship of young 
people who never failed to provide hospitality. 

The slow eleven-day trip from Singapore to Japan cost 
a whopping $82.00 the cheapest way. I spent three days 
in Hong Kong, where I-changed ships—from the Canton 
to the Hai Hing. We made a one-day stopover at Keelung, 
Formosa. 

In Japan, adding up the debits, I figured I could restore 
my tottering budget to health by living on $1.00 to $1.25 
a day during the five weeks I was to be there. However, 
there still was the Pacific Ocean to get across. 

First, I wanted to scale 12,395-foot Mt. Fujiyama. Upon 
arriving in mid-October, I learned the climbing season 
had ended a month and~a half previously. Snowstorms 
had wrapped Fuji in its severest and chilliest garments. 
Climbing was reported inadvisable, if not impossible. Un- 
told thousands have made the effort during the regular 
season, but only a handful have done it when the weather 
was near its worst. Well, it would be that much more fun. 

At 5:00 a. m. on a frigid but clear day I set out on foot 
from Yoshida, a village located seven miles from the 
mountain. Two hours later I reached Umagaeshi at the 
base and began the slow, weary ascent. If nothing more, 
Fuji is an exhaustive test of endurance. In fact, that’s 
about all it is. But most climbers take two days, stopping 
at a hut along the way. Now the huts were boarded up 
tight. The quicksand like snow grew steadily deeper as | 
approached the summit. Often I sank in up to the waist. 
There was a nagging urge just to drop the whole con- 
founded project and turn back. Then, at 1:30 p. m., the 
torii gates of a Shinto shrine reared above me. In a few, 
quick, sliding strides I stood alone on the top rim of the 
tapering white cone. Later I sold two stories on the climb 
to Tokyo newspapers. 

The rest of the time in Japan I spent visiting a Toku- 
gawa festival in Nikko, porcelain and cloisonné factories 
in Nagoya, the shrines in Kyoto, and a classical Kabucki 
drama in Tokyo. 

The Pacific posed the last major obstacle. After hang- 
ing around the Yokohama docks for several days, I ran 
into the captain of the Norwegian freighter Borgholt. He 
hinted he could use a deck hand and I| shouted for joy and 
hinted I could use a ship. I was signed on as a non-paid 
workaway. We shoved off the succeeding afternoon. 


The voyage was pluperfect—fourteen days of good work 


in the open salt air, and more food than I had seen in 
ages. Also, fourteen days that, at $2.50 a day, repre- 
sented $35.00 credited against my budget. This, coupled 
with the $45.00 margin I had picked up while dollar- 
living in Japan, made things all right with the world again. 
The Borgholt reached the Golden Gate under cover of 
a full-starred night. On the right bank lay San Francisco, 
lighted up like a gigantic, unbelievable milky way—and 
the sweetest sight I’d ever seen. I had traveled through 
23 foreign lands on an all-inclusive $789 in 318 days— 
and now my dream-of-a-lifetime trip was at an end. ¢ 
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$ I MAGINE snow being hauled into an 
ee Alaskan city! Well, that’s what 
_ happened for three years straight 
during the Alaska Championship Dog 
Races held in Anchorage during their 
annual February Fur Rendezvous or 
Winter Carnival. Much to the amaze- 
ment of visitors, men took off heavy 
coats and dogs slid around in slush 
when the thermometer went up over 
40 degrees. 
_ Anchorage, set in the center of 
what Alaskans call the “Banana 
Belt,” has an average temperature of 
_ 35° due to the warm Japanese cur- 
rent along the Pacific coast. Con- 
trary to what many think, most of 
Alaska is not a bleak, barren place, 
but a cheerful country full of activity, 
with more moderate weather than 


% 
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ANCHORAGE: 


Winter Vacation $ 


By Wendy H. Jones 


northern Montana, Minnesota or 
Maine. 

Adventure-minded people who have 
a yen to come to the far north will be 
glad to know they can wear ordinary 
winter clothing, including nylon 
stockings for women, without freez- 
ing. Bring a pair of comfortable 
walking shoes, galoshes, heavy slacks 
and a warm short’ coat, plus a scarf 
and mittens if you want to do any 
skating, hiking or skiing. 

Against a background of towering, 
modern, fourteen-story skyscrapers 
and snow-covered Chugach Moun- 
tains, yelping malemutes streak down 
Fourth Avenue during the Fur 
Rendezvous, with thousands of eager 
watchers clicking their cameras. The 
newest cars and red Waco planes 


urprise 


have taken the place of dog teams for 
transportation, and over 2,000 An- 
chorage residents own their own 
planes and even pilot them them- 
selves. Many doctors and dentists 
visit patients in ouflying areas land- 
ing on lakes or rivers with small sea- 
planes. 

To revive the old Alaska Sweep- 
stake races held from 1908 to 1917, 
the Alaska Sled Dog Racing Associa- 
tion now gives annual prizes to the 
winners of the 100-mile competition. 
Mushers come from all over the Ter- 
ritory to race their malemutes and 
Siberian Huskies with other teams, 
going 25 miles a day for four con- 
secutive days, 

Anchorage merchants join the fun 
by entering pretty girls in the newest 
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New York gowns for a style show, 
and the Alaska Fur Factory lends its 
most luxurious mink and ermine 
parkas. A Fur Queen is chosen to 
rule over the multitudinous events of 
the Rendezvous, including the Miners 
and Fur-trappers Ball, Ice Carnival, 
Parade of Industry, Cross-country 
Ski races, Ice Hockey Championship 
games, and Kid Dog races. 

The most unusual feature of the 
Rendezvous is always the Eskimo 
Pageant and Blanket Toss by the 
King Island Eskimos. Not to be out- 
done by the Eskimos, ladies don their 
square dance costumes and men their 
blue jeans for a Folk Dance Festival 
in which 300 participants swing their 
partners. A beard growing or Whisk- 
eroo Contest is held, prizes being 
given for the reddest, the blackest, 
the bushiest, and other distinguished- 
looking beards. If you don’t wear a 


Rendezvous button, and have no 
beard, you may be arrested and taken 
away for a mock trial, a riotous af- 
fair. 

Winter in Anchorage is a happy 
season of bright colors and clear 
skies with many activities going on 
all the time. Bowling teams vie with 
each other in the Hollywood Center 
on Government Hill. Roller skating 
rinks, as well as many lighted out- 
door rinks, are alive with skating 
couples. The YMCA is a friendly 
place for meeting others, with dances 
and movies, photography clubs and 
night school classes. 

Amusement places and night clubs 
provide gala entertainment. One of 
the most beautifully decorated is the 
modern, lavish Idle Hour located on 
Lake Spenard. Featuring smorgas- 
bord, seafood specials and _ steaks 
broiled to order at the open fireplace, 


an average dinner costs $5.50 per 
person including music and floor 
show. The recessed marble floor and 
tropical plants remind you of Latin 
America, while the huge glass win- 
dows across the front allow guests a 
view of the lovely lake and tall white 
birch trees. 

The Aleutian Gardens, La Brie’s 
Restaurant, Olivera’s Italian Foods, 
The Chicken House, Thompson’s with 
candle-lit tables, and the new Carni- 
val Club all serve excellent meals for 
hungry visitors. 

Three.movies, two daily news- 
papers, thrée radio stations, the Spa, 
an all-year private swimming club 
with two swimming pools and an 
Olympic star for an instructor, show 
that Anchorage is up to the minute 
with news and recreation, Proud of 
its two television stations, Anchorage 
is going all out for selling TV sets. 


Snow brought by truck has been ironic twist three years straight, may occur again for 1954’s Fur Rendezvous from February 12 to 22. 
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Dog team and airplane signify Alaska’s progress in transportation. High proportion of 


Anchorage also prides itself on its 
cultural accomplishments. It has a 
full-fledged symphony orchestra as 
well as a Community Chorus and 
Little Theatre, all flourishing organi- 
zations. During the Fur Rendezvous, 
the Little Theatre puts on a rip-snort- 
ing “mellerdrammer” recalling the 
Gay-Nineties Bonanza Days of the 
gold rush era. And the Alaska Music 
Trail Association makes it possible 
for five Alaskan cities to enjoy Met- 
ropolitan opera stars and symphonic 
music with four or five concerts each 
year. 

Anchorage is the fastest growing 
city under the American flag, jump- 
ing from a scant 3,495 in 1940 to 
over 50,000 in the greater Anchorage 
area, not including military installa- 
tions in 1954. It is the largest city on 
the North American Continent north 
of Edmonton, Alberta. 

What is causing this phenomenal 
growth in Alaska? Basically, it is the 
defense construction carried on by 
the U. S. Government. Over $90,000,- 
000 has been spent in building El- 
mendorf Airforce Base and Fort Rich- 


ardson, Alaska, both permanent in- 


stallations. Secondly, Anchorage isin 
a strategic situation on Cook Inlet. 
Starting as the headquarters of the 
Alaska Railroad, it is now the trans- 
portation center for air, sea and land 
within a 300-mile radius. There are 
three airports, Merrill Field, Elmen- 
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dorf Airforce Base, and the new In- 
ternational Airport, dedicated on Oc- 
tober 17, 1953. Air transportation is 
big business in Anchorage. In the 
States, there is an average of one 
plane for every 1,750 persons. In 
Alaska there is one for every 201, 
and in Anchorage, one for every 114 
individuals. 

Hotel facilities are improving all 
over Alaska, The Baranof Hotel in 
Juneau, the Nordale in Fairbanks, the 
Matanuska Hotel in Palmer, the Mt. 
McKinley Park Hotel two-thirds of 
the way between Anchorage and 
Fairbanks on the Alaskan Railroad, 
are all excellent hotels. 

Anchorage has four comfortable 


residents in Anchorage own private planes. 


hotels near the shopping district. The 
Westward Hotel has 190 rooms and 
100 baths with singles priced at $5.00 
to $8.00, doubles ranging from $8.00 
to $12.00. The Anchorage Hotel has 
100 rooms and 50 baths with doubles 
from $7.00 up. The Parsons Hotel 
has rooms from $4.00 to $9.00, and 
rooms at the Roosevelt Hotel vary 
from $3.00 to $7.00. 

Anchorage is also justly proud of 
its three new motels on a major high- 
way. The Westward Inn has an at- 
tractive lounge, cocktail bar and con- 
venient parking lot as well as com- 
fortable rooms. The Traveller’s Inn 
has a beautiful modern coffee shop 
specializing in charcoal-broiled steaks, 


Can-can chorus is feature of Rendezvous musical production, Lady Known as Lou. 
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and the North Star Motel, comfort- 
able and modern, is a little farther 
out on the Seward Highway. 

There are many housing projects 
with houses for sale with as little as 
$500 down and $170 per month in 
the various suburbs of Anchorage. 
Homes rent from $75.00 a month for 
a one-room shack to $250 a month 
for a three-bedroom house with gar- 
age attached. 

In winter, the sun rises at ten and 
sets about three in the afternoon. 
Gorgeous sunsets can be seen, with 
the whole sky a brilliant pink making 
strawberry milkshakes of the Chu- 
gach Moutains. 

The Anchorage housewife has to 
pay about one-third more for every- 
thing she uses because of the boat 
and air freight charges. A loaf of 
bread costs 40 cents, a dozen eggs 
$1.09, a quart of fresh milk comes 
from the Matanuska dairy near Pal- 
mer and costs 40 cents. Most Alas- 
kans use canned milk and it is regu- 
larly found in some restaurants. 
Fresh fruits and vegetables are es- 
pecially high. a small head of lettuce 
being 55 cents, celery 35 cents a 
pound, cabbage 14 cents a pound, 


and 59 cents for four tiny tomatoes. 
The hardest thing to take is the 
inordinate charge for cleaning, one 
dress costing $2.50, and an evening 
gown from $3.00 to $5.00, while 
a man’s suit costs $2.50 and an over- 
coat $3.50. Beauty shops charge 
$3.00 for a shampoo and finger wave 
including a cream rinse, and mani- 
cures run from $1.75 to $2.50. 

Of course, salaries are also com- 
parably higher, ranging from $400 to 
$700 a month. Department store 
clerks make $85.00 a week, and wait- 
resses get as much as $20.00 a day 
including tips. School teachers make 
from $4,800 to $6,500 a year. 

In spite of these high prices, An- 
chorage residents have a good time 
and get around more than most peo- 
ple. Prospector’s Clubs pan for gold, 
and hike to the Matanuska Glacier, 
while many enjoy weekend excur- 
sions to Mount McKinley National 
Park, the Curry Hotel and the beauti- 
ful Matanuska Valley. 

You can expect hospitality, enjoy- 
able recreation, and magnificent 
scenery on your trip to Alaska, and 
you'll find Anchorage a surprisingly 
wonderful winter vacation spot. # 


Fine Arctic Valley Ski Bowl nestles in Chugach Mountains at Fort Richardson. 
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Transportation to Alaska 


BY PLANE: Flying is quickest, 
cheapest way if time is a factor, 
taking seven hours from Seattle to 
Anchorage via Northwest, Pacific 
Northern or Consolidated Airlines. 
Prices vary from $65.00 plus tax, 
tourist rate, to $90.00 plus tax. 
Northwest also has _ service 


through Canada, from Minneapo- | 
lis via Edmonton to Anchorage. 


BY SHIP: One of most beautiful 
ocean trips imaginable is through 
Inside Passage to Alaska via 
Canadian Pacific or Alaska 
Steamship Lines. It takes about 
five and a half days from Seattle 
to Seward, Alaska, stopping at 
Ketchikan, Wrangell, Juneau, Val- 
dez, Cordova, Sitka. Fares range 


from $109 to $170, plus tax. 


BY CAR: Seasoned travelers rec- 
ommend Alaska Highway during 
winter rather than summer be- 
cause excellent highway mainte- 
nance keeps snow packed concrete- 
smooth. For winter driving, autos 
should be equipped with anti- 
freeze, rear wheel chains, heater, 
defroster, and road commission 
recommends two extra mounted — 
tires. Warm, heavy clothing and 
galoshes ate necessary, and a 
gasoline lamp for warmth in case 
of a breakdown is a good idea. 

Starting at Dawson Creek, 
British Columbia, Alaskan High- 
way’s total length is 1,527 miles, 
of which 1,221 miles are in Can- 
ada, 306 miles in Alaska. From 
U. S. border near Great Falls, 
Mont., to Fairbanks, Alaska, is 
about 2,350 miles. Thirty days . 
would be a minimum roundtrip 
jaunt, and is not for those on a | 
time and money budget. An esti- 
mated minimum of $800 for two 
persons in one car for the trip does 
not include elaborate meals and 
lodgings but clean, wholesome 
food in modest frontier cabin-type 
hotels. 

For those who like camping out, 
Canadian government has built 
convenient lodges free to public 
about every 50 miles where meals 
may be cooked on a stove pro- 
vided. Water and latrines are 


handy. 
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Flexible, practical travel guide. is always 


ready for new information, as fast reference. 


Your Own Travel Guide 


HERE ARE LITERALLY thousands 
of guidebooks which list the 
“standard” attractions for tourists. 
What nearly every traveler has wished 
for and never found is a guidebook 
to those interesting places to go and 
things to see away from the beaten 
track—attractions which appeal to 
his own special interests, an itinerary 
tailor-made to his own tastes. Such 
a book can be yours—if you begin 
now to make your own travel guide. 
In your daily newspaper and maga- 
zines you will doubtless read of many 
places you would like to visit—un- 
‘usual shops and _ businesses, little- 
_ known scenic and historic attractions, 
collections and exhibits pertaining to 
» your hobby, communities where old- 
world customs and folk-celebrations 
are still observed. Letters and_per- 
sonal contacts with friends will often 
suggest other travel possibilities of 
special interest. 
To convert this information into a 
personal travel guide, obtain a loose- 
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By Lewis F. Garber 


leaf notebook and a road atlas or 
set of maps to fit it. 

Mark the location of each attrac- 
tion on the map and make a note 
of the details on a sheet of plain 
paper facing the appropriate sheet of 
the map. If the original “lead” is 
not complete, you may be able to 
obtain more information by inquiry 
to the original source, from a Cham- 
ber of Commerce, or through re- 
search of your own. 

Seasonal or temporary events, such 
as festivals, rodeos, special exhibits, 
etc., may be listed by date on sep- 
arate pages in a special section of 
the notebook and discarded when no 
longer of interest. 

Descriptive articles and clippings 
can be cross-referenced on the ap- 
propriate page and filed in the rear 
of the book, 

If you would like to visit a place 
or event not usually open to the 
general public, it would be well to 


obtain permission in advance, rather 
than to drop in unannounced. Most 
people will be glad to accommodate 
your desires if arrangements are 
made beforehand. 

By following these suggestions, you 
should soon have a listing of inter- 
esting places to visit all over the 
country, most of which cannot be 
found in any published guide. When 
it is time to plan your next trip, a 
elance through your travel notebook 
will reveal a wealth of possible des- 
tinations, each with attractions of 
strong personal interest, to choose 
from. 

If you have decided upon a des- 


tination in advance, your notebook 


will enable you to pick a route with 
the most interesting stopovers and 
side trips along the way. 

Whether you travel a lot or little, 
your trips will bring more pleasure 
when they incorporate the person- 
alized planning available only 
through your own travel guide. 
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Johnny § 
PHE 


HE WISH of most boys who know the country- 
A here is to own a gun.sFor young Johnny Black- 
burn of Redfield, S.D., the dream came true re- 
cently, and his first hunt was for pheasant. His 
father had presented him with a 12-gauge pump gun, 
and let Johnny have his first try as the birds rose 
from their hideaway in the tall grass. On Johnny’s 
first shot, he missed from nervousness and anxiety. 
But soon another few pheasants were flushed and 
the loud report over the fields from Johnny’s gun 
echoed a hit. The Blackburn dog, Pal, a four-year- 
old, took over from there, seeking out the downed 
bird and returning it to Johnny with feathers un- 
ruffled. Johnny’s first hunt with his own gun pro- 


Triumphantly, Johnny holds 
up his first pheasant shot. 


duced a six-pound pheasant, just enough for a de- 
licious meal for two. 


Traversing barbed wire, Johnny makes sure gun is aimed straight up. 
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Faithful, well-trained dog 
brings bird to his master. 


Proud Johnny and Pal pose happily with pheasant bagged on first hunt. 


First try missed, but Johnny sights again on winging pheasant. 


Re S.D., is one of the finer hunting areas 
of ithe vast Middle West, and hunters come 
from far distances to get a shot at the local pheas- 
ants. Permission, of course. must first be obtained 
from the farmer whose fields are tramped through 
on the hunt. And the rules demand that only the 
cocks are fair game. Males are distinguished from 
females easily since the former have very bright, 


variegated plumage. ¢ 
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Proper handling will 
make your pet pleas- | 
ant trip companion. 


YOUR PET 


(eae YOUR DOG on a trip? If so, you might heed 
the advice of William Hall, head of The House of 
Huston in Coral Gables, Florida, whose whole life has 
been spent studying pets and evaluating their reactions. 

Mr. Hall suggests that you don’t just start on a trip 
without giving some real thought to your pal pet. If it 
is not accustomed to automobile riding, break it in by 
taking it for a short ride every day for a week or two 
before, so that it will become accustomed to the motion 
of the car. Determine in advance where it is going to sit 
during the trip and put it in that place each time you 
start out. This will develop a sense of security in your 
dog—or cat—so that it will be prepared for the trip 
after that. 

In advance of leaving, feed it a few times inside your 
car while it is stationary. Then work around to having 
it take food while the car is in motion. This will facili- 
tate the feeding problem while you are on tour. On the 
day you leave, be absolutely certain that you don’t give 
it any food or water for several hours before. 

Don’t worry about the fact that it has never been on 
a trip before and that “you can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks!” You can, if preparatory work for the trip is 
done with persistency and understanding. Remember 
that the Army, for its K-9 Corps, would not take any 
dog under one year of age, and many were four or five 
years old. 

Keep as close to the dog’s regular routine as you can 
while you are on tour. Feed him at the same time you 
would if you were at home, and walk and exercise him 
at precisely the same hours he is accustomed to. Be 
certain to include familiar belongings such as his cus- 
tomary feeding dish, own bed, favorite ball or toy or 
anything for which he has formed a special attachment. 
It undoubtedly helps the pet adjust easily and quickly to 
his new moving home. 
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In this connection, Mr. Hall has created a package for 
pets—not only for dogs but for cats, parakeets and 
canaries—which he finds of high value. In the House of 
Huston’s testing laboratory. in Coral Gables, Fla., pet 
psychologists have found that pets become neurotic and 
suffer feelings of rejection just as humans do if over- 
looked at gift-giving time. This might sound silly to 
some people, but according to Mr. Hall there’s nothing 
very strange about it. Dogs, cats, parakeets and canaries, 
in order to be acceptable to you, must learn how to live 
with you.’ This means that they must learn how to in- 
tegrate into your family life. Thus, during a holiday 
like Christmas when gift-giving is pronounced, a pet 
which understands and reacts to all other household 
events responds to this particular occasion, too. 

Mr. Hall’s interest in this “family-feeling” of pets led 
him into experiments with toys aimed at pleasing both 
owners and pets, Numerous tests showed a number 
could be discarded, but others made his “basic list” 
which forms the content of his red-net gift stockings of 
items checked and re-checked for favorable pet reaction. 

Mr. Hall has also devised a code for those who want 
to keep their pets happy and healthy. He suggests the 
following: “Be consistent in your attitude toward your 
pets. Don’t smother them with love one day, and ignore 
them the next. Don’t force them to perform when com- 
pany is around any more than you'd force your child to 
do something that he or she didn’t want to do. Treat 
your pets like members of the family. Include them in 
all household occasions. When gift-giving is in order, 
buy them something special, too. Keep in mind that ani- 
mals are especially sensitive to a critical tone of voice, 
so save the beating and do the training by merely speak- 
ing harshly every time it misbehaves. Practice these 
points daily and your pet will be a happy, well-adjusted 
addition to your family . . . even if you are not!” ¢ 
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WHERE DO YOU WANT TO GO? 


France? Brazil? West Indies? Hawaii? Canada? Round the World? 


DISCOVER THE SECRET OF LOW COST TRAVEL 


Stop saying that travel is too expensive. Passenger- 
carrying freighters are the secret, of low cost travel. 

For no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can take 
a never-to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. 
Or through the Canal to either New York or California. 
Or to the West Indies or along the St. Lawrence River to 
French Canada. In fact, trips to almost everywhere are 
within your means. 


And what accommodations you get: large rooms with 
beds (mot bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good 
food and plenty of relaxation as you speed from port to 
port. 


Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the 
world cruise can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a 
‘month. And there are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voy- 
ages to England, France, the Mediterranean; two or three 
week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or to New 
Orleans. 


Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed 
in “Travel Routes Around the World.” This is the book 
that names the lines, tells where they go, how much they 
charge, briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds of 
thousands of travelers all over the world swear by it. 
Travel editors and travel writers say ‘“‘To learn how to 
travel for as little as you’d spend at a resort get ‘Travel 
Routes Around the World.’ ” 


The big 1954 edition is yours for $1, and your dollar 
also brings you this priceless report: 


FREIGHTER LIFE. What vagabond voyaging is all 
about. Plenty of photos. 


A big $1 worth. Send for your copies of both guides 
now. Simply fill out coupon. 


Bargain Paradises of the World 


Do you know where to find an island right near the 
U.S. so nearly like Tahiti in appearance, beauty, and color 
even the natives say it was made from a rainbow? (And 
that costs here are so low you can not only reach it but 
also stay a while for hardly more than you’d spend at a 
resort in the U.S.?) 


Do you know where to find the world’s best mountain 
hideaways or its most dazzling surf-washed coastal re- 
sorts, where even today you can live for a song? 


Do you know where it costs less to spend a while, the 
surroundings are pleasant, and the climate well nigh per- 
fect in such places as Guatemala,;Mexico, the West Indies, 
Peru, France, along the Mediterranean, and in the world’s 
other low cost wonderlands? 


Or if you’ve thought of more distant places, do you 
know which of the South Sea Islands are as unspoiled 
today as in Conrad’s day? Or which is the one spot world 
travelers call the most beautiful place on earth, where two 
can live in sheer luxury, with a retinue of servants, for 
only $175 a month? 


Bargain Paradise of the World, a big new book with 
about 100 photos and 4° maps, proves that if you can 
afford a vacation in the U.S., the rest of the world is 
closer than you think. Authors Norman D. Ford and Wil- 
liam Redgrave, honorary vice presidents of the Globe 
Trotters Club, show that the American dollar is respected 
all over the world and buys a lot more than you’d give 
it credit for. 


Yes, if you’re planning to retire, this book shows that 
you can live for months on end in the world’s wonder- 
lands for hardly more than you’d spend for a few months 
at home. Or if you’ve dreamed of taking time out for a 
real rest, this book shows how you can afford it. 

In any case, when it can cost as little as $24.50 from 
the U.S. border to reach some of the world’s Bargain 
Paradises, it’s time you learned how much you can do on 
the money you’ve got. Send now for Bargain Paradises of 
the World. Price $1.50. Use coupon to order. 
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WHAT MISTAKES IN DRIVING 
DO YOU MAKE? 


an you start a wet motor, take curves without rub- 

bing off miles of rubber, get juice from a battery 
that seems dead, put out a fire beneath the hood, start 
on ice without spinning the wheels, pull out of a skid 
without whirling into approaching traffic? 

What common mistakes do you make on flooded roads, 
on icy hills? What do you do when a car darts out at you 
from a side road? Do you know how to stop a car 
FASTER when emergency demands you stop on a dime? 
Do you know how to avoid a sideswipe, pass a truck 
crawling up a hill, even what to do in that split second 
you can act when a head-on collision seems inevitable? 
Do you KNOW what to do or will you do the first thing 
that comes to mind in that moment of panic? 


Are you sure your wife knows what to do— 
that she can handle the car in any emergency? 
That your grown-up son or daughter can? 


Frank Williams’ big new book, How to Drive—and 
Stay Alive, tells you the driving errors to watch out for, 
the good advice to remember. This is the practical guide 
to safeguard anyone who drives from trouble on the 
road, from expensive delays, from emergencies of any 
kind—and from Sudden Death. 

Based on the experiences of America’s professional 
drivers, this book is packed with facts, lessons, and 
practical advice to save your time, your car, your money 
—and your life. 

Name the driving prob- , 
lem, and in this new big 


book you'll find the answer: 
everything from how to 
get your car rolling if you 
have road trouble to how 
to save money on mainte- 
nance, insurance, tires, 
etc., how to buy a new or 
used car without being 
“stuck,” and more hints 
than most people pick up 
in a lifetime on how to 
avoid the hazards of the 
road and what to do in 
every emergency. 

When you drive, tomor- 


‘row may always be too 


late. So order today. Price 
only $2. Use coupon below. 


RES 


Mail to 


If $2 was all that anyone asked to help 
you in any emergency, that would be cheap 
insurance. So when you’re told that How 
to Drive—and Stay Alive costs only $2 and 
gives all the following information besides, 
you know this is a book you’ye got to own: 


* How to open your car if you’re locked 


out, what engine noises mean, how to avoid 


dirty oil, push up gas mileage 3 or 4 miles 
a gallon, get rid of stains, protect yourself 
against tire theft, even how to make minor 
repairs. 


* 110 point check-list that just about 


guarantees you'll get a really good used 
ear, which won’t need immediate repairs 
§ and will rium economically for years. How to 
avoid hidden costs in your purchase order 
and installment contract. Simple clean-up 
steps that can boost the trade-in value of 
your car a hundred dollars. 


« SPECIAL FOR WIVES: A whole section 
on How to Be a Better Driver Than Your 
Husband. 


FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 38 Third Ave. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $...... 


(cash, check, or money 


order). Please send me the books checked below. You will 
refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


$2 


Name 


ee ed 


I 

I 

| 

| 

I 

| 

[1 BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD, $1.50. 
; (| TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD and 
FREIGHTER LIFE. $1 for both. 

| | HOW TO DRIVE —AND STAY ALIVE, $2. 

l EUROPE ON A SHOESTRING (with supplements on 
where to stay, eat and shop in England and France). 
I 

| 

I 

I 
I 


O SPECIAL OFFER: All four books above for $5. 
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A TRAVEL 
ADVENTURE 
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VALIANT 
ATLANTIC 
VOYAGE 


By Patrick Ellam 


HEY SAID that it couldn’t be done. . . . 
They just could not believe that what we were set- 
ting out to do was possible: sail across the Atlantic Ocean 
in a boat so small that it could be trailed with ease behind 
the family car and stored in the garage for the winter. 
She was nineteen and a half feet long by five feet four 
inches wide, and barely three feet from her keel to the top 
of her tiny cabin. The smallest boat that had made the 
crossing before weighed about two and a half tons. Ours 
weighed some 410 pounds, when she was built. 
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She was a completely revolutionary design, looking 
more like a toy submarine than anything else. She had 
two long narrow bunks, like torpedo tubes, up forward, a 
small galley for cooking and a chart table. We painted 
her blue and called her Sopranino, little Soprano, after the 
smallest size in wind instruments in music. 

For a year we tried her out in the English Channel and 
the Bay of Biscay, in all the worst weather that we could 
find, and each time she brought us safely into port again. 
But always there were those who doubted, those who said 
that it wasn’t safe, that one of these days somebody would 
get killed. And the more they spoke up against our ideas 
the more I felt that something must be done to prove that 
these little boats really could go anywhere on the face of 
_ the seas, in safety. . 

So finally I decided to sail her across the Atlantic 
Ocean, from England to America, to show the world just 
what she would do. I picked one of the best young sailors 
in England, Colin Mudie, and asked him if he would like 
to come with me. Without hesitating for a moment he 
said: “Yes,” and we got down to preparing for the trip. 

For three months Colin worked on the boat, checking 
every tiny detail of her gear and equipment, while I went 
to London. First I saw doctors, to find out what we should 
do in the event of various accidents and illnesses. Then I 
saw experts on all phases of boats and the sea, to get the 
latest and best possible information on everything | could 
think of, while collecting together all the stores that we 
should need for the long months ahead. 

A lot of useful information I got, but time and time 
again, when I approached different experts for details of 
possible troubles, I got the same answer: “We don’t know. 
Nobody knows. Nobody living has ever tried it in so small 
a boat. Anything can happen . . .” This, then, was real 
adyventure—to go out onto the lonely wastes of the ocean, 
with our lives in our hands, to find out the answers. 

For convenience we had Sopranino registered as a Brit- 
ish Merchant Ship, with a full set of ship’s papers, the 
same as the Queen Elizabeth or any other great liner. She 
was, and still is, officially, the Smallest Ship in the World. 

And one September morning we sailed out of Falmouth 
harbor, at the very western end of England, Colin and I, 
and Hannibal, our pink elephant mascot, bound away, as 
our papers said, for Spain and other places beyond the 
seas. We were to visit four of the continents of the world, 
many foreign countries and countless islands before we 
arrived in New York, more than a year later. 

Down across the Bay of Biscay we found fogs, in which 
we drifted around, becalmed and helpless, while great 
steamers honked their way past us, huge and grey and 
ghostly. They could not possibly hope to see us in the 
fog, or even detect us on their radar screens, while with no 
motor we could not move to avoid them. We could only 
sit there, dripping with damp and rolling on the long 
ocean swell, blowing our squeaky little foghorn in the 

hope that it would do some good. 
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Then suddenly it cleared, and away we went to the 
southward, soon to run into a succession of vicious equi- 
noctial gales that buffeted us and harried us all the way 
down the coasts of Spain and Portugal to Africa. There 
we put into Casablanca, to find a fine large riot in prog- 
ress, with shooting and knifing and stoning and all kinds 
of nonsense going on. 

One afternoon there I went for a walk along the great 
stone wall that runs for more than a mile out to sea, pro- 
tecting the shipping in the port. It is one of those vast 
affairs, with several railroad tracks and giant cranes on 
it. Somewhere near the far end the gale that happened to 
be blowing at the time sent a freak wave clear over the 
top of it, washing me over the unprotected edge and down 
onto the rocks below. 

After a certain amount of fuss I managed to climb back 
onto the thing and get home, but I was lucky to get away 
with that one. I was told later that it had only happened 
to four people before me, and none of them has lived to 
tell the tale. 

But soon we were away again, sailing down south to the 
Canary Islands, off the African coast. There, incidentally, 
the wild canaries are green, instead of yellow, and the 
natives breed camels, and export them to the desert. Don’t 
ask me why. . . 


Author and sailing mate Colin Mudie skim along in tiny Sopranino on 
trip tryout before lone, courageous voyage across the Atlantic Ocean. 
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Having crossed Atlantic Ocean safely, Sopranino sails into placid waters of Barbados. 


There we checked our gear and stores, and made our 
final preparations for the run across the Atlantic Ocean 
to the West Indies. Five weeks of cleaning and painting 
and checking, and stocking up with all the food and water 
that we could carry, and we were away once more, off 
to the southwest to find the Trade Winds, following the 
route that Columbus and the mariners of old had used be- 
fore us, seeing the same sights and hearing the same 
sounds as they had seen and heard. 

For the sea does not change. Man may dig down into 
the earth and pile it up into great cities that will last for 
a thousand years after he is gone, but let him sail across 
the sea, even fight bloody battles on it in his mightiest 
warships, and when he has passed on it will be the same, 
vast and timeless and relentless, tolerant of those who un- 
derstand and respect it but ever ready to rise up and de- 
stroy those who do not. 

Soon we found the Trade Winds. We passed under a 
long line of low clouds and suddenly we were picked up 
and swept forward by a fine, strong, blustery wind that 
sent us scooting down the faces of the curling seas, one 
after another, winding and swinging our way out to the 
westward, towards the New World. 

It took us over a week to get used to the new, wild mo- 
tion and to find out all the tricks of doing a simple thing 
like making a cup of hot soup without having it all flung 
into your hair. Then we came to our Point of No Return, 
the last moment when it would be practical to turn back, 
if anything was wrong. There were still several things 
about which we were not quite sure, but I decided to take 
a chance, and on we went, westward, ever westward, 
across the wide ocean. 

As day followed day and week followed week we began 
to settle down to life out there. many hundreds of miles 
from the nearest land. It was a wonderful world of sea 


and sky and stars and clouds, deep blue sea with white’ 
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Editor’s Note: Patrick Ellam has writ- 
ten, with Colin Mudie, a more detailed 
and lengthy report of their unique 
and daring voyage which has recently 
been published in book form, with 
photographs, by W. W. Norton, New 
York, under the title Sopranino. 


Author uses navigational lore to plot course. 
breaking crests, pale blue sky and puffy white trade wind 
clouds, as evenly spaced as cabbages in a field as far as 
you could see in every direction. 

And the nights, when often the wind would die down 
to a gentle breeze and the sea would ease to a gentle swell, 
were sheer magic. Standing in the hatch after dinner, with 
the water swirling past the boat, the wind gently straining 
at the sails, and all the stars throwing long flickering lines 
of silver light across the water, while warmth and music 
came up from the cabin below, we wished that we could 
go on and on like that forever. | 

In fact, when we got to within a thousand miles of the 
other side we were so happy and contented that we felt 
sad that it would all so soon be over. But soon we were 
checking our navigation and running-in to our destina- 
tion, and one morning there it was: Barbados, green and 
gold in the early light ahead of us. 

We swept around the island and into Bridgetown har- 
bor, fitter and fatter than we had ever been in our lives 
before, having made a good fast crossing in 28 days for 
the 3,000-odd miles. After a short vacation to celebrate 
our arrival, we set out once more for Venezuela and then 
cruised northward through all the Windward and Leeward 
Islands, the Virgin Islands, and on to Jamaica and Cuba, 
where Colin had to leave the ship to return to England. 

Alone, I carried on around the western end of Cuba to 
Havana and Miami, and on up the eastern seaboard of 
the United States to New York, where I arrived in Jan- 
uary, in a snow storm. 

We had done what we had set out to do. For centuries 
boats had been built as heavily and as strongly as possible, 
to withstand the enormous power of the sea. We had 
proved that if you built one light enough she would ride 
over the tops of the waves, and so survive any storm, to 
take her crew anywhere on the face of the seas, efficiently 


and safely. 4 
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Infrequent steamship 
anchors in mountain- 
rimmed port of Pago 
Pago, chief harbor of 
Samoan island group. 


Distinctive headgear denotes Samoan chieftress. 
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ISLAND IDYLL: 


AMERICAN 
SAMOA 


By Jack Down 


Nee 3,000 miles from Hawaii 
and over 600 miles from its 
nearest well-known neighbor of Fiji, 
Samoa is truly isolated. Cares of 
war, strikes (except shipping) and 
other troubles seem remote and dif- 
ficult to recall. The weather is tropic 
but comfortable, and during most 
months the trade winds blow. The 
hot summer is during January, Feb- 
ruary and March but even during 
summer, nights area joy. There is 
about 200 inches of rainfall per 
year, yet it is seldom objectionable 
because it comes in quick, warm 
showers or at night. And best of all, 
the islands are populated by a pleas- 
ant and likable group of people. 

It is the place for truly extended 
vacations. No one with a time limit 
should attempt to come. There is air 


service to Western Samoa via Fiji, 
but it is common for an air flight 
from the U.S. to consume two weeks. 
Flying costs over $500.00, one way. 

Surface travel can be time-consum- 
ing also, as boats come only seven 
to ten times a year from the U. S. 
The cost ranges from $275 to $350 
but no ships are scheduled from Ha- 
waii. Once the vessel is underway 
the trip takes only twelve to sixteen 
days. Passage out is irregular and 
uncertain. : 

Excepting for the occasional 
freighter or yacht, the only contact 
with the rest of the world is either 
by the government-owned Manuw’a 
Tele or one of several copra boats 
that ply between Apia, capital of 
Western Samoa, and Tutuila, the 
main island of American Samoa. 
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This trip can usually be made once 
a week or more, but it is difficult as 
the boats are very small and the 
waves often large. 

Only people of a certain tempera- 
ment would be content in Samoa. 
There is no gay social whirl although 
there is an active private club with 
both Samoan and white members. 
Liquors are not sold excepting at the 
club. Dues are $5.00 each per month 
and monthly bills for movies, din- 
ners and drinks vary from ten cents 
to $25.00 according to the individual. 
There are several Samoan movie 
houses which show middle-aged 
films, and the club movies are 
picked from the ones ordered for 
Samoans. Tourists are always wel- 
come, as there are only 145 western- 
ers on the island and new faces make 
a happy change. 

Airmail comes in every two weeks. 
There is a small radio station that 
operates in the evenings and the 
weekly English newspaper is mimeo- 
graphed. Samoa is not a place for 
people who only think they wish to 
“get away.” Once you are here you 
are “away” for some little time. 

If it were possible to buy land it 
might be a desirable place for some 
to retire but this is not allowed any- 
more. Local laws wisely forbid the 
sale of land to non-Samoans, al- 
though it can be leased. There are 
very few government-owned houses 
available so you must stay at the 


hotel. The hotel is clean, comfortable, 
modern, cheerful and nearly new, be- 
ing built shortly before the Navy 
left in 1951. Good meals are served, 
single room and board running for 
around $3.00 per day, European 
plan, $6.00 daily, American, and 
doubles are $5.00, European, $11.00 
American. Recently one couple ar- 
rived for an extended visit and he is 
now manager of the Club while she 
manages the Hotel. The island is not 
crying for skilled personnel however, 


so the vacationist should not plan on » 


even part time employment. 

Occasionally government houses 
can be rented. Rent is very low even 
for a furnished house but electricity 
is very expensive. House and utilities 
can cost from $40.00 to $60.00 at 
present rates. Food costs are com- 
paratively high, although local store 
stocks are generally good, and two 
people can easily spend $70.00 to 
$100.00 per month eating. A good 
house girl can be hired to do_ every- 
thing for $20.00 to $30.00 per month 
but she can easily bring up the food 
bill greatly if she starts feeding all 
her family—uncles, cousins, broth- 
ers, nieces, etc. Family ties are very 
strong in Samoa. 

Eating Samoan foods such as taro, 
breadfruit and green bananas can 
reduce the food bill but often the 
taste must be acquired. Also, at times 
of scarcity, the Samoan foods are 
very costly. 


8  merermee 


On beach at Tau, people await boat to Tutuila, swim and gossip with patience. 
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It is the prevailing atmosphere of 
the place that makes it the perfect 
extended vacation spot: the happy 
smiles, the leisurely living and the 
apparent contentment that are all 
about. Time is lost in the tropics. The 
year’s measuring stick, the season, is 
gone, and just endless summer re- 
mains. Painting or writing or just 
loafing can be done at length and 
among pleasant surroundings. The 
villages are full of cheerful, playful 
children and the photographer or 
painter soon finds himself surround- 
ed by a polite, happy but curious 
group that. often includes a few 
grownups. Cocoanuts, bananas and 
even more will be offered to the 
startled visitor and the “bread cast 
upon the waters” parable is doubly 
true. Any real kindness shown will 
be repaid again and again. 

The scene offers a constant chal- 
lenge to the pen, brush or film. Vil- 
lages are often beautiful and the way 
of life is fascinating. The Navy spent 
thousands making American Samoa 
one of the healthiest South Sea Is- 
lands and the Department of Interior 
intends to continue with the policy. 
Samoans are generally healthy, clean 
and happy. 

Singing and dancing accompany 
any occasion. Cricket matches are 
one constant dance for players, en- 
tertainers and’ spectators alike, and 
groups of people traveling in the 
buses split the air with beautiful, 
rousing, spontaneous singing. 

The roads vary from good to ter- 
rible, but the scenery compensates. 
There are buses, but the serious va- 
cationer can either bring or buy a 
car. Jeeps generally provide the best, 
most reliable transportation and _ to 
ship in anything but a jeep would be 
foolish. Freight would be consider- 
ably less on an open jeep (around 
$175) and there would be a good 
possibility of selling it later if the 


price weren’t too high. Available is- 


land jeeps are in amazingly good 
condition considering most were 
made before 1943 and they generally 
cost over $500. There are several 
garages for repairs. Motorized bi- 
cycles are officially frowned upon, 
but bicycles suffice for travel around 
bay areas, and to the swimming 
beach. For the ambitious, they would 


be acceptable for all island travel. 


Most of the churches are London 
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In Tutuila, men proudly carve Samoan curios which will be sold in the States. 


Missionary Society ones but there 
are others: Catholic, Mormon, etc. 
However, only the Assembly of God 
church has English services. Church 
functions are very important to Sa- 
moans and nearly everyone attends 
at least once a week, if not many 
more times. Sunday is the day of 
rest. 

There is fishing but it is not the 
fisherman’s paradise that some would 
wish. Tuna and marlin are caught 
but not in quantity. Boats and guides 
are occasionally available but there 
is no commercial guide or boat serv- 
ice. There is no hunting other than 
the occasional shooting of a pig that 
has trespassed into another’s taro 
patch. | 

You can swim at the old Navy air- 
base where there is a beautiful but 
small beach which is nearly clear of 
coral and sharks. There are no sports 
such as surfboat riding. A small bowl- 
ing alley is an active outlet at fifteen 
cents a line and the club poker games 
are open to any man with the ability 
to lose, ° 

You do not have to rough it, as 
parties can be quite elegant, occa- 
sionally with dinner jackets. Most 
supplies, 
available. Also, there is always the 
Montgomery Ward and Sears cata- 
logues—and the person who comes 
expecting immediate delivery of 
every desired item is the sort who 
should not have come in the first 
place. Normal delivery, via surface, 
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although expensive, are 


for catalogue orders is one to two- 
and-a-half months. There is a twenty 
per cent duty on most items, includ- 
ing food, for all non-government peo- 
ple. Gasoline is 37 cents a gallon. 
Stores such as drive-ins, dry clean- 
ers, drug stores, photo stores and 
clothing stores are non-existent. 
There are several restaurants, almost 
a dozen general stores, a bank, Post 
Office, several bars where only beer 
is sold, and the government build- 
ings. The seat of the government is 
Fagatoga on Pago Pago Bay and the 
whole bay area is quite Western. Sa- 
moa begins at the bay limits and is 


best found on the three islands of the 
Manu’a group some 60 miles east of 
Tutuila. That trip on a copra boat, 
or even on the much larger Manu’a 
Tele, is one never to be forgotten, es- 
pecially if the sea is a bit rough. 
Manu’a has no docks or harbors and 
all cargo and passengers are ferried 
in long boats which pick their way 
through channels dynamited through 
the jagged coral. Other American 
Samoan islands are Rose and 
Swain’s, the latter privately owned by 
a family while Rose is an uninhab- 
ited coral atoll. Aunu’u Island is 
situated a few thousand yards off 
Eastern Tutuila, producing most of 
the American Samoan oranges. 

It is nearly as easy to return to 
the U. S. via Europe as by Hawaii. 
If you can keep your hand out of 
your pocketbook while passing 
through Europe, that interesting trip 
via Australia, India and Suez can be 
made with little added expense. 

American Samoa is off all regular 
shipping lanes, away from the world. 
And as a result, for the right person 
it can be, to use a time-worn phrase, 
a paradise. That person must harbor 
no impatience for time-consuming 
customs and trivialities. He must be 
able to sit back and relax—or be 
willing to learn. He must harbor no 
color prejudices, although the Poly- 
nesian, while brown, is of the white 
race. For such a person, with the will 
to enjoy life leisurely for awhile, 
Samoa is the haven he seeks. 4 


Healthy, happy Samoan children will grow up in one of world’s most idyllic lands. 
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Deck hand, center, chums bait into Pacific as fishermen cast hopefully. 


ANGLING FOR 


ait 
A 
Po, 
ADVENTURE 


M* ALARM CLOCK let loose with a clatter at one o’clock 
in the morning. I got up, rubbing my eyes, and 
shut it off. When you live in San Pedro, Calif., or sur- 
rounding area, likely there is only one reason why you 
would be getting up that early in the morning: to go 
fishing. 

I made a dash for the landing on 22nd Street and 
loaded on the Sportfisher, a fast craft with a Caterpillar 
engine. After everyone checked on, she pulled away to 
the bait boat just inside the breaker wall where we 
loaded up with live bait—hait for albacore is anchovies. 

At 2:40 a.m., we made the turn around the lighthouse, 
set the compass needle on 220 north by west and headed 
for the open sea. Believe me, this is where I found out 
what they mean when they say open sea, because we 
fell in some of the holes. After a hard wind the previous 
day, heavy ground swells were breaking over our bow. 
The moon was full and a few scattered clouds watched 
from the sky as we plowed through the swells in search 
of albacore. 
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ih ALBACORE 


After about two hours and a half, we looked over 
our left shoulder to see the west end of Santa Catalina 
Island which, according to legend, was once purchased 
for a silver saddle. The sky was just beginning to glow 
with red rays. At about 6:20 a.m. as the full moon grew 
dimmer and the sun brighter, we looked back on Santa 
Catalina Island spread out on the water behind us. The 
sun was now up and dodging in and out from behind 
the clouds dotting the sky. 

I was somewhat bewildered with the beauty of it all, 
and perhaps had forgotten that I actually was on a 
fishing trip when the skipper snapped me out of it with 
the sudden calling, “Porpoise off the starboard bow.” 
All who were not sleeping below deck rushed to the. 
rail to watch the porpoise play along beside us putting 
on a real show. Some of the bait was tossed to them 
and after a while they fell behind. 

Our attention was then attracted to the flying fish that 
would come out of the water and sail 300 to 400 feet 
as graceful as any bird and come to a gliding stop and 
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disappear under the water. Sour fish with their glistening 
silver sides were joined by Japanese Sunfish in their 
leaps out of the clear blue water. 

By this time, the skipper shouted, “Shark at ten 
o'clock on port side,” and old timers repeated it in 
unison. That meant there could be albacore close by. 
A deck hand mounted the stand next to the bait tank, 
grabbed a hoop net, and started chumming (throwing 
small bait in the water behind the boat) and it was not 
too long before someone shouted, “Boils!” Then a mad 
scramble was made for the casting lines, poles and bait. 

The school was big enough and did not sound-oft 
(go down to deeper water), and soon people were shout- 
ing “Hookup” quicker than you could count. “Hookup” 
heralds that they have a fish, and then they forget 
everything except getting that big one to the surface. 

Gradually, by raising a few feet and swaying with 
the boat and the swells on the water, the reels were 
wound a few rounds tighter. At last someone shouted, 
“Color,” meaning that his fish was close enough to the 
surface to see—about fifteen to twenty feet under water. 
A deck hand rushed to his side with a gaff hook and 
soon the albacore was lying on deck slapping his tail 
like a rivet gun. After several are pulled aboard, a 
shark usually comes in for his share of the school and 
the fish sound-off and disappear as quickly as they came. 

We moved on at a slow rate of speed chumming bait 
until someone shouted, “Boils,” and started the mad 


Fishermen display catches inade off Santa Catalina Island, the albacore weighing from 12 to 43 pounds each, and haul totaling 47. 
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scramble all over again. This time the first one brought 
to surface was followed by a 60-inch gray shark, and 
before the gaff hook could be set, the shark had half 
the albacore and was coming out of the water for the 
rest. Two gaff hooks were set in for the shark, and he, 
too. was coming up on deck with a shout from the deck 
hands to clear the deck, “Shark coming aboard.” Hook- 
ups were forgotten in the rush to get out of the way of 
those needle-sharp teeth and lashing tail that could 
knock you down on a wet deck quicker than a wink. 
Someone brought a club, and the shark was momentarily 
put out of action. A hunting knife plunged into the 
top of his head put him away for good. 

By now, it was certain that the rest of the albacore 
had sounded off and disappeared. Nevertheless, we caught 
a total of 47 albacore from twelve to 43 pounds—and 
seven sharks. Then we put on speed and headed for port. 

On our return trip, we saw several marlin cutting 
up their dinner in a school of fish, and killer whales 
raise about a thousand pounds of bulk completely out 
of the water, shaking their heads like a hound dog with 
ticks in his ears. The whales were trying to shake loose 
the sea lice infested in their gills. 

Entering the harbor we hit smooth water once again, 
and eased into the landing. We picked up our sack full 
of fish, tackle and gear box and struggled away. Then 
we rushed homeward to throw out our chests and proudly 
point to the big one and the battle we had to land it, 
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Hotel Headliners 


Hawaii Travel Booms Construction 


PSURGE OF resort activity in Ha- 

waiian Islands follows in wake of 
tourist trail cut across the Pacific by 
a record roster of travelers. Tabula- 
tions now being made indicate that 
1952’s walloping figure of 60,539 for 
visitors will be topped, as 1953 sta- 
tistics are expected to reveal that al- 
most 112,000 people planted them- 
selves under the island palms. Activ- 
ity is particularly notable in Waikiki, 
where the Waikiki-Biltmore is adding 
275 rooms, a swimming pool and a 
500-seat dining room. Another 270 
rooms will rise on the strip with 
completion of the Princess Kaiulani 
Hotel, across from the Moana, by 
Matson Navigation Co. Additionally, 
300 apartments once in the residen- 
tial category have been made avail- 
able to tourists on Oahu, mostly in 


the Waikiki area. The beach’s Edge- 


water Hotel has finished first con- 
struction of a blossoming 100-room 
addition, and the Halekulani Hotel 
has remodeled adjoining apartment- 
cottage property for guest use. 


Across the mountain range from Wai- 


kiki, Cooper Ranch Inn is once more 
in operation with fifteen rooms for 
country relaxation. Meanwhile, ~on 
Maui, Hawaii’s second largest island, 
a new sixteen-unit motel at Maalaea 
Bay near the Kihei-Puunene airport 
is planned. Also on Maui, a new ho- 
tel with 24 rooms will be built in the 
model Kahului town development. 
On the Kona coast a new wing was 
recently added to the Kona Inn at a 
cost of $284,000. Without question, 
Hawaii’s spate of new hotels proves 
once again that facilities and com- 
forts are quick to follow any in- 
crease of travelers to any area. 


Casually Clad Drivers Avoid Lobby 


Motel influence brought installation of an Auto Desk in Chicago’s Conrad Hilton Hotel. 


Odds And Inns 


PLIFT OF STANDARDS in facilities, 
U efficiency and operation of more 
hotels means a boost for the trav- 
eler, and progress in this direction 
can best be seen by the rise in mem- 
bership of the American Hotel Asso- 
ciation which now lists 5,700 hotels 
on its roll call, a gain of some 4,510 
rooms in a one-year period. As a com- 
parison, the motel industry has 
50,000 motor courts sleeping an av- 
erage of a million people a night, 
but the field is less organized in an 
overall “sense than AHA, although 
numerous motel associations exist. 
.. . New York City will have its first 
motel soon with construction of a 
unit at 254th Street near the Henry 
Hudson Parkway, and close to a sub- 
way entrance and the 1,200 acres of 
Van Cortlandt Park. . . . In Des 
Moines, the Hotel Kirkwood has com- 
pleted a new Garden Room for pri- 
vate parties. ... Fort Worth’s West- 
ern Hills Hotel now provides new 
autos in driveway for rental and im- 
mediate use by guests. . . . Houston’s 
Lamar Hotel is first in city to install 
TV sets in every room... . Crystal 
Ballroom of Hotel Kenmore in Bos- 
ton has been redecorated and many 
guest rooms have been spruced up 
... Arrowhead Lodge on Lake of the 
Ozarks in Missouri has reopened fol- 
lowing destruction by fire three years 
ago. .. . Manhattan’s Hotel Forrest, 
in the theatre district, has undergone 
a $1,000,000 face-lifting with com- 
pletely new furniture from lobby to 
penthouse, changed decor, enlarged 
grill. . . . Hotel Louis Joliet, Joliet, 
Ill., has completed a modernization 
program including TV set installa- 
tion. ... A one-time girls dormitory 
at Stephens College, Columbia Mo., 
is now the Pennant Motor Inn on 
Highway 40. . . . The Hotel Fenix 


_ opened recently in Madrid, is Spain’s 


only completely air-conditioned ho- 
tel. . . . Jamaica’s hotel boom reaches 
an inaugural peak with openings of 
Half Moon Bay and Round Hill at 
opposite sides of Montego Bay, and 
second-year Bay Roc beginning sea- 
son with new enclosed dining room 
overlooking ocean. . . . Hotel Conti- 
nental in Mexico City recently un- 
veiled its Terraza Continental, a dis- 
tinctly modern room overlooking the 
capital, 
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Tip §| Weald 


for 


Touring 
By Carol Lane 


1 ee Drivel ED) ineclor, 
Sill Of Company 


OW IS THE TIME to take to heart 
N the old phrase, “an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,” 
for it has a new meaning for motor- 
ists with the advent of winter. You 
can prevent the water in your radia- 
tor from freezing and avoid accom- 
panying cost and trouble by adding 
anti-freeze before the advance of 
severe winter weather. 

Before you fill your car’s radia- 
tor with anti-freeze, remember that 
the type of anti-freeze you use is 
particularly important. Wisest pro- 
cedure is to select an anti-freeze that 
protects your radiator against tem- 
peratures below the lowest your area 
of the country is likely to experi- 
ence. Also, it should be safe to use, 
not harmful to metal or rubber. 

You may choose from two dif- 
ferent types of anti-freeze—per- 
manent and non-permanent. The per- 
manent type has a glycol base, a 
high boiling point and won’t evap- 
orate. It has the added advantage 
of lasting all winter and leaving you 
free of freeze-up worries. 

Non-permanent anti-freeze usually 
has an alcohol base and can evap- 
orate. After the initial filling of the 
non-permanent type, have your car 
re-checked frequently to see that 
none has evaporated or leaked out. 
The permanent anti-freeze is more 
expensive, but gives you peace of 
mind all winter. However, used 
properly, one is as satisfactory a 
preventive as the other. 

For your radiator’s sake, better 


stick to one of these two types of - 


anti-freeze. Don’t use an anti-freeze 
with a salt or petroleum base. Such 
types can cause serious damage to 
metal and to rubber hoses. 

Play safe this winter and put anti- 
freeze in your radiator early. You 
won't be sorry later. ¢ 
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You 


save this 
CHILD? 


IF YOU SAW THIS CHILD, would 
you pick him up and save him as Bill 
Asbury, CCF representative, did in Korea 
a few weeks ago? We are sure you would 
not ‘“‘pass by on the other side” to leave 
him die. He is now in a CCF orphanage 
being decently cared for. He is there with 
other children—children like the baby 
whose mother brought him to the superin- 
tendent, saying she could not find work and 
could not care for her baby. The baby was 
accepted and the mother started away and 
then fell. When the superintendent reached 
her, she was dead—of starvation. Some CCF 
orphanage children were pulled apart from 
the arms of their mothers—the children 
just faintly alive, their mothers dead. 


Bill Asbury is making no complaint 
about the dirt and discomfort connected 
with his job or even about the vermin, far 
more alive on such a child than the child 
himself. But he is heavy hearted over the 


many children he can’t save for lack of 
funds. 


He will be glad, if you wish, to pick 
up a starving boy or girl for you and place 
him or her in one of the 42 Korean orphan- 
ages in which CCF assists children. The 
cost in Korea and in all countries where 
CCF operates is ten dollars a month and 
you will receive your child’s name, address, 
story and picture. You can correspond with 
your child. Children can be “adopted” in 
CCF orphanages around the world; in the 
following countries: Borneo, Brazil, Burma, 
Finland, Formosa, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
china, Indonesia, Italy, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Malaya, Mexico, 
Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, Puerto Rico, 
United States and Western Germany. 


“And the Lord took little children into 
His arms and blessed them.” 20,000 Ameri- 
cans have done likewise by “adopting” 
children through CCF. Gifts of any amount 
are welcome. 


y 


For information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, 


VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND 4, 


I wish to ‘‘adopt” a boy LH, girl O, 


fOF ONE VEALHMIN 2. kee-ee ar ae 
(Name country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a NAME 
year). Enclosed is payment for the 
full year 0, first month []. Please ADDRESS 
send me the child’s name, story, 
address and picture. I understand CITY 
that I can correspond with the child. 
Also, that there is no obligation to 

STATE 


continue the adoption. 
I cannot “adopt” a child but want 
LOW LEIP MD YW RAVINE, Play... sts sie. oje «se 


Please send me further information 


Gifts are deductible from income tax. 


Skiers lift off slope duuring closely knit race. 


OPS IN THRIFT this season at the 

famed Union Pacific Playland 
of Sun Valley are the “Learn-To- 
Ski” weeks, whose price tags for 
rollicking days of skiing on sun- 
drenched slopes and nights of fun in 
the entertainment. spots are under 
$100. 

Ninety-two dollars buys six days 
of ski instruction by experts of the 
Sun Valley ski school, comfortable 
bunk-style lodging in  Tyrolean- 
designed chalets, three meals a day 
in the bright Continental Buffet, and 
unlimited use of the newly improved 
chairlifts. 

The same plan is available without 
meals for $60.50. Also, more private 
quarters may be taken at Challenger 
Inn at slightly higher rates. 

The bargain package “weeks” are 
billed for a double running this sea- 
son. The dates: January 3-9, 10-16, 
17-23 and 24-30; February 28-March 
6, March 7-13, 14-20, 21-27 and 
March 28-April 3. 

A “Learn-To-Ski” week is more 
than just learning the gliding sport 
under tutelage of Sun Valley stars. 
To this are added free use of Chal- 
lenger Inn’s heated outdoor swim- 
ming pool, as well as entertainment 
and dancing in the swank Duchin 
Room at the Sun Valley Lodge, and 
the Swiss-Styled Ram at the Inn. 
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Bathers gather at heated pool while wool-clad guests pass toward ski tows. 


Open at regular rates are ice skat- 
ing under sunny skies, Trail Creek 
Cabin parties, sleigh rides over the 
open countryside, bowling and 
movies at the Opera House. 

You needn’t be a novice to enjoy 
“Learn-To-Ski-Week.”” Many are ad- 
vanced. or even expert skiers. 


In south central Idaho just north 
of Ketchum, Sun Valley is 6,000 feet 
above sea level and cupped by craggy 
mountains towering 2,500 to 6,500 
feet above the valley floor. The com- 
bination of sun, altitude ar-\ shelter- 
ing peaks brings it a unique winter 
climate. ¢# 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 
the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to 
assist all movements that make travel safe 
and attractive; and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship between all peoples in order to se- 


cure the cause of international peace. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 
Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 


National Travel Club, 
45 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


BN eI Mavebat etic earl cshbiiy hat ie oteya Mitra ate shen cies a arTa ae STS NOES 
(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
PAVCHAM ESS IN ais alco woes Bias I wis ja acd to Zo & ail a of Sretere ane Raa 
(please print) 
Giifivisitteneom cares secist wists neaus satace State la ice nasieomeoes 
Name or Nominating MeMbeL 4 cic aie cise wile leicielelss eisai. s 
WG dressis Wises tls oe os So areuld abies ie wiele soeiece rac sireieletatexeiolets 
Membership # ....... sera aiaiy ai tie ace oseke:enevoigrlarsiauscs/a copebestiets 


Planning a Trip? 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

45 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


lam planning a trip TOs rave ladalelendicleleie.0.0 6 0 es00e0eee 


cee ee eee eee ee a eeececeeseeoeseeeeeeeeoeee 


and would like information on: 


Plane Bus 
Ship Train 


Hotels 
Package trip 


There will be ............ in my party. I plan to 


Jeavelpaese cee ss.... and return 


Approximate amount of money I wish to spend ...... 


eee ec eee ee eaee 


Maman ee ee st slnce ss Membership #....... 


Send information to: 
ECS EUS ee arenes « Ueaee oh oeccese 
Neaiem re eels latpigisi's's ONE sa 1 SEALE ss. a's o 0-601 
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Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 


a minimum of THREE WEEKS for pro- 


cessing of your request. 


fain. planning a trip from. 2.35 Soo6. 6s 
to ............... and would like a routing 


I am planning to leave 


eee ee ee oes CC 


Memberships s No.c2. 2 sic, Yo1sis.c ero/cist estes sjoter ones 
MRAM Gael esr e aihdia dsitia nig’ a sia ime sae» wiele ett a weake 
Gi bysas terest sta evetere ole sts ieisis aieie/stereterares 


LONE mei DLALE a clase ccorverclola rere 
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<Dispatehes” Gem 


PARIS and LONDON 


By Margaret Gardner 


HE NEW YEAR finds a new resident in Paris’ sumptu- 

ous Elysée Palace, French presidential home, and 
hope among the French people that a fresh government 
head will inspire action for the solution of international 
crises, high prices and the acute housing shortage, among 
other problems. The city is as packed as it usually is 
during the holiday season, with visitors from all over the 
world, as well as city dwellers returning from winter 
sports. For some unaccountable reason the Parisians dis- 
dain January as a skiing month, and after the Christmas 
rush to the mountains, they come back to Paris to await 
the fresh February snow-falls. The night clubs are en- 
joying an enviable season, with the liberal South Amer- 
ican spenders making up for the lesser numbers of 
Americans. A new club is now the rage of Paris: Cour 
et Jardin, situated on the floor above the Cafe de la 
Régence at Place du Théatre Francais. The clientele is 
mostly theatrical, and it’s by way of being a Paris version 
of Sardi’s. Another new favorite gathering place for the 
theatrical set is Les Enfants Terribles, the name inspired 
by Jean Cocteau’s play, and the decoration is carried out 
in pure Cocteau style. It is at 3 Rue Quentin-Bauchart. 
For a jump on New York theater-goers, it is suggested 
that you pay a visit to La Fontaine des Quatre Saisons at 
59 Rue de Grenelle where marionette manipulator 
Georges Lafaye has so astounded visitors that he has re- 
ceived an offer to take his entire show intact to Broad- 
way. The Procope, the oldest cafe in Paris, dating back 
to pre-Revolution days, has transformed its attic rooms 
into an intimate hay-loft type of bar-cabaret. 

One of the most anticipated events in Paris theatrical- 
musical history, the creation by the Paris Opera and 
ballet troupe of Weber’s Oberon, has been retarded by 
the national theater strikes, and the unveiling of this 
production on which the entire Opera personnel has been 
working for over a year will take place sometime during 
January. It is expected to exceed the success of ihe 
famous Indes Galantes created last year. 

A little anecdote may serve as a reminder to American 
tourists who are unaware of the French custom of tipping 
usherettes in movie houses and theaters. An American 
couple, ignorant of this procedure, attended the showing 
of a murder mystery, taking care to arrive at the begin- 
ning. After showing them to their seats, the usherette 
waited patiently for her tip which wasn’t forthcoming. 
The couple, completely unaware of the usherette’s mount- 
ing antagonism toward them, continued to regard the 
screen. The usherette flashed her light in their direc- 
tion, but the Americans kept on looking at the film. 
Finally the usherette couldn’t stand it any longer, and 
leaning over, she whispered into their ears, “Zee butler 
do eet.” ¢ 
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By Elizabeth Nicholas 


RECENT REFRESHER visit to New York has usefully 
A emphasized various fundamental differences between 
life in the U.S. and life in Britain. Food, for example. 
now is, with the\exception of butter, virtually unrationed 
in England, and meat costs only a fraction of what it 
costs in the States. There is no English counterpart of the 
drug store, and no worthwhile counterpart of the Ameri- 
can passion for sandwiches made from a variety of, to 
the English, unusual and eccentric ingredients. An English 
sandwich is, fundamentally a ham sandwich or a cheese 
sandwich or an egg sandwich. One or two enterprising 
cafe proprietors may do something a bit unusual with the 
addition of cucumber or cream cheese or liver sausage, 
but do not expect too much. And expect nothing from 
cafe coffee, and little from its tea. Do not expect beer to 
be cold or road coaches to be hot. Above all, do not ex- 
pect to wear indoors, in an English winter, the type of 
clothing worn in the States. You simply must have warm 
suits, warm woolies and probably warm underclothing 
too. Or freeze. 

London theatre seats are given away, in comparison 
with prices in New York. In fact, the sterling equivalent 
of $2.40 would more than buy the most expensive orches- 
tra stall in the most expensive theatre in London. You 
can get a very good seat, either stalls or dress circle, for 
the equivalent of $1.50. 

Other points: you pay for a program in English the- 
atres but you do not, as in Paris, tip the usher who shows 
you to your seat. You may smoke in all cinemas and de- 
partment stores, in many theatres, and all theatres have 
bars where alcoholic refreshment is served in the inter- 
vals if these fall in licensing hours, i.e., during most eve- 
ning shows but not matinees. Both the Underground and 
buses charge according to distance traveled. You buy a 
ticket for the Underground at the ticket hatch and must 
give it up when you arrive at your destination, or pay 
again. Bus tickets are sold by the conductor and as there 
is no subsequent examination, throw them away when 
you dismount. The Underground is, incidentally, a mir- 
acle of cleanliness, light and aesthetic charm compared 
with the New York subway. Trains run all day and most 
of the night at intervals of only two or three minutes. 

Bring with you to London 200 cigarettes, the full quota 
allowed in duty free, as the price in England will shock 
you. American cigarettes cost around 85 cents a pack. 
Women should bring all the nylons they are likely to 
need, but it is no longer necessary to bring things like 
soap, cleansing tissues, cosmetics, alka seltzer—these are 
in ample supply. 

One last point: contrary to popular opinion, the Eng- 
lish can be exceedingly garrulous. They love talking to 
American visitors and make the most of the chance! ¢ 
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BOOK SELECTION 


HE STEAMING JUNGLES of the 

Amazon have been the setting for 
many tales of adventure. Some have 
been sheer fiction, others have been 
shrouded in legend but none, fact or 
fiction, has been filled with more sus- 
pense, more action, more hidden 


_ danger than Sasha Sasha Siemel’s 


Tigrero! (Prentice-Hall: 266 pages). 

Here is a true story of hair-raising 
adventure in the “Green Hell of 
Brazil,” one of the most primitive 


spots on earth, told by a man who 


knows no fear, Armed only with a 
spear, he goes off alone and hunts 
giant jungle killers capable of disem- 
boweling an ox with one swipe of 
scythe-like claws. He has never re- 
fused a challenge and is always ready 
to meet any living creature in mortal 
combat. : 
Siemel’s story is truly a record of 
bravery and cunning rarely matched 
by white man or even natives in their 
own habitat. It is a diary of a pic- 
turesque personality that is wholly 
without precedent and belongs with 
the great adventure tales of history. 
For nearly a quarter of a century 
there have come fragmentary reports 
of a.mysterious “mad Russian engi- 
neer” who lived far from civilization 
and who fought man-killing tigres or 
jaguars literally bare-handed. Whis- 
pered by natives and carried to ob- 
scure river ports by hardy traders 
and hunters, these rumors soon be- 
came legend. Now, stripped of all 
trimmings, Sasha Siemel, who proudly 


Unrivaled ‘Tigrero!’ 


Veteran jaguar-slaying Siemel shows art of spearing to enthusiastic youngster. 


bears the title Tigrero, tells his story 
for the first time. 

He begins his adventures about 30 
years ago when as a young man he 
believed himself to be a murderer and 
sought refuge in the vastness of the 
Matto Grosso of Brazil. Fired by the 
relentless pursuit of the Tocaya, the 
Brazilian code of vengeance, he trav- 
eled across half a continent—deep 
into the heart of the forboding jungle. 
Here he learned from an aged Indian 
the art of spear hunting. Here, too, he 
encountered the bizarre and hazardous 
fortunes that mark him among the 
strangest of modern adventurers. 

There is a clarity of exposition in 
Mr. Siemel’s narrative that keeps you 
constantly on the edge of your chair. 
Besides his encounters with the deadly 
tigres, there is a blood-curdling epi- 


sode with fearsome piranha, the car- - 


niverous fish that can strip the flesh 


of a man in a few moments. There is 
a humorous story of his sojourn in a 
coeducational penal colony, the ac- 
count of a sheriff with a string of 
dried ears of his victims and much, 
much more. Together with the bitter 
feud that is the very core of the book, 
there are wonderful descriptions of 
strange, salty characters which give 
it the pace of a fast-moving novel. 

In many ways, the adventures of 
Sasha Siemel as told in Tigrero! 
rival the boldness of any work of fic- 
tion, It is a story that is must reading 
for everyone seeking the unusual. 


Get Your Copy Through 
The National Travel Club 


You can get your copy at a big 
saving by ordering through the Na- 
‘tional Travel Club. Simply fill in and 
mail the coupon below together with 
your remittance. Do it TODAY. 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 
. the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


January 1954 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 
and ‘Arm Chair Travelers” 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
Land elIn 


e By the Lakes ° By the Sea 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 


To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
On vacations, and to carry when touring. 


$50 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


the Mountains ©@ In the Valleys 


All Described in Detail 


Sent promptly by mail. 


| 50 
Send check or cash. Dept. B — 


National Travel Club 
45 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me “Tigrero!” at the 
special membership price of $3.15. 
Remittance is enclosed. 
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Ted Shane's BRAIN-TWISTERS for TRAVELERS 
i ie a 
oe Geen see 


ET OUT YOUR fountain pen and see how much you've 
G learned in your happy-go lucky tours. 
1. Name the islands that rhyme with these words and 
phrases. 
(a) Blue Winnie. (b) Shoes on. (c) Date Smitten. 
(d) Kiss Danny. Oh la! (e) Reel on! 


2. Has it ever been necessary for the gambling casino at 
Monte Carlo to cease operations because the management 
had no more money to finance the tables? 


3. What is the difference between Nagar and Naga? 


4. On your travels did you ever wonder what time it is 
(a) In Chicago when it’s eight p.m. in New York? (b) 
When it’s one bell on a ship? (c) When the cannibal 


ate the missionary? 


5. What have the following in common? (a) Vesuvius. 
(b) Etna. (c) Stromboli. 


6. Is this fish story true or false: Take a pair of fish. 
Put them in a tropic pond and at the end of a year with 
proper care you will have 10,000 delicious tasting fish 
from two? 

7. What country is heavy on beef and light on friends? 


8. What is the area of New Zealand? Check: 
(a) 3000 square miles. (b) 103,406. (c) 53,367. 
(d) 333,472. 


9. Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland are three 
British protectorates in Southern Africa. ¢As if you didn’t 
know.) Of which is Maseru the capital? 


10. Give the Americanese for the following: 


(a) Lift. (b) Braces. (c) Tram. (d) The Bourse. 
11. Where would you go to hunt elephants? 


12. Where would you to eat: 
(a) a tamale. (b) anti-pasto (c) goulash (d) mut- 
ton chops. (e) frog legs. 


13. While traveling in England or on the Continent of 
Europe, if you saw the following things in a group what 
would you be looking at: Buckler, greave, hauberk gaunt- 
let, gorget? 

14. Ah, you lovers of books! Name three great libraries 
of the world. 


15. If you want to Cambridge, Massachusetts, what would 
you see there that has been there since 1636?’ 


CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you’re getting ready to move to a new address, don’t 
forget to let Travel know! You will avoid délay in de- 
livery if you notify us six weeks in advance of your 
change of address. A card will do, but send both old 
and new address PLUS CODE to: 


Circulation Department 
Travel 
45 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 
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Horizontal 


Romantic moonlight spot for 
travelers in the tropics. 


This republic has an area of 
38 square miles. 


Under water diver 

What the engine had to saye 
The whole cheese. 

Muse of amatory poetry. 


What to use when the motor 
drops out. 


This coils up and springs on 
you in India. 

Early youth of all great men. 
Winnie’s girl. 

An awful thing. 


What he followed around the 
world. 


Either ’tis or this. 


Och hone for 
Machree! 


Gift of the desert. 
What California is full of. 


the widow 


. Rita’s last three. 


Curiosity inspectors. 

Kind of food the average man 
wants. 

You and me and the gate-post. 


What father said to mother 
the night she proposed. 

On your trip to Africa stop 
here in the capital of Basu- 
toland. 

Story he told when he pulled 
a fast one. 

French measurer. 

What it does to Claude when- 
ever it pours. 

What a lady on a diet wants 
to be. 

He wasn’t Abel to overcome 
his envy. 
This was 
effort. 
Here’s where she left her 
newborn baby. 

To cross one’s self. 

How the cat criticised the 
dinner guest. 

Prominent Indian. 

Eh, he said to Ed. (two words) 
At this the soldier slackened. 
What happened to the Christ- 
mas Turkey? 

When the sea was uplifted. 
Here’s where you'll find the 
real Miami. 


Berlin’s Ritziest 


anh © WN fF 


war 


Solution To Brain-Twisters Will Be Found on Page 49 


Vertical 
When Greek meets Greek in 
the Opera. 
Spanish waterfall to the Medi- 
terranean. 
Something extra from the, 
painter. 
These insects settled on Katy. 
What it all adds up to. 
Remarks by the villain in the 
old ten  twenty-thirty melo- 
drama. 
Norway’s Only Rat. 
Moses wasn’t all there. 
This is what they are going 


to do to little Willie because 
Uncle Willie left his dough to 
charity. 

Cry of the ten year old to 
his crony (two words) 
Nebraska city girl. (two 
words) 

What bowlegged people gen- 
erally do. 

What Americans think Italian 
workers are. 

What Shakespeare calls our 
pleasant vices. 

Seat of George Washington’s 
rest periods: 

Central British situation. 
Through the Wheat. 

Any rags, any bones, any bot- 
tles, here are three of them. 
What the owl sang lullabies to. 
Edgar Hoover. 

What the toothpaste does. 
How I got to Persia. Oh Yes? 
Why they all made faces. 

Get capital port of Spain here. 
What the Tired Business Man 
went on the cruise in search 
of. 

Here’s where the bride went 
up. 

Meet a nice hot potato here. 
Chinee love Amelican dessert 
specially Apple ! 

What he had to do at the 
bride’s breakfast. 

Where the ball player went. 
N.B.’s first name. 

The father of Gaal. 

This is all wet in the Chey- 
iots. 
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TRAVEL by the STARS 


Cake Mae es YT 


By Frank J. McCarthy 


Wet ergece ts OS 


Horoscopes Below Are For Month of February 


ARIES March 21 to April 20. 

Take a long journey in any direc- 

tion. The most favorable aspects, 
however, for romance and recreation 
prevail in the southwest. Wherever you 
go, delightful travel experience should 
add to your happiness, and thrilling ad- 
venture parallel your emotional exhil- 
aration. It should be easy to see the 
humor in many different situations. 
Favorable dates to begin a trip: Febru- 
ary 4, 7, 12, 15, 21. 


TAURUS April 21 to May 20. You 

may want to travel without being 

able to decide where you want to 
go, or the type of transportation you 
would enjoy most. Most satisfying might 
be a trip in your immediate vicinity. The 
money you spend for travel should bring 
big dividends in pleasure and popu- 
larity. An opportunity may occur to be- 
come affiliated with an international 
school or religious organization. Fa- 
vorable dates to begin a trip: February 
2 Oa TOE 20: 


GEMINI May 21 to June 20. The 

prospect of visiting far-off places 

may fill your imagination with 
zest. That is why it should be easy for 
you to plan an enjoyable trip. Travel 
books can be inexpensive and temporary 
substitutes for delightful journeys. 
Make a written itinerary of where you 
want to go. Later you may find that 
your advance preparation serves a prac- 
tical purpose when you visit a new local- 
ity. Favorable dates to begin a trip: 
February 1, 7, 13, 18, 24. 


o~ CANCER June 21 to July 22. The 
mO urge to travel may lead you into 

unusual adventures. Some may be 
more exciting than you anticipated, or 
you may find it difficult to cope with the 
sense of frustration that is caused by in- 
adequate transportation facilities. For 
that reason do not be tempted by any 
journey except one that you take for a 
serious purpose, or for a necessary vaca- 
tion. The inclination to go from place 
to place for the mere sake of wandering 
has to be controlled for the time being. 
Favorable dates to begin a trip: Febru- 
any 251s do bt) 22: 


LEO July 23 to August 22. A 
late winter vacation can provide 
you with many enjoyable ex- 
periences. Plan your trip to include 
places of public interest. Keep away 
from crowded localities where there is 
possibility of excessive traffic hazards. 
Pleasure can also be derived from study- 
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ing a foreign language. There can be 
great happiness in sharing your travel 
pleasures with the one you love most. 
Favorable dates to begin a trip: Febru- 
ary 6, 10, 11, 15, 20. 


VIRGO August 23 to September 

22. Indulging the craving for 

travel can give you deep satis- 
faction and keen understanding of 
world conditions. Transform the knowl- 
edge you gain into lecture material, or 
write a series of feature articles for 
newspapers. A trip you take this win- 
ter may be long-remembered and full 
of fascinating experiences. Affiliation 
with a travel group should be of eco- 
nomic and esthetic value. Favorable 
dates to begin a trip: February 7, 12, 
14, 18, 23. 


LU LIBRA September 23 to October 
=—= 22. Short trips are favored this 

winter. Frequent journeys by bus 
or train may be enlivened by meeting 
congenial neighbors. Pleasant visits to 
nearby localities are indicated, and 
there is possibility of a sightseeing tour 
with club members or with former 
school friends. Also, you may be in- 
vited to take a trip with someone who is 
willing to pay the greater part of your 
expenses for the sake of your com- 
panionship. Favorable dates to begin 
a trip: February 6, 11, 16, 19, 23. 


SCORPIO October 23 to Novem- 

ber 22. An unexpected chance 

may come to take a water trip 
that can prove important to your future 
as well as currently interesting. You 
may receive a memorable gift from a 
friend who lives abroad. Quick think- 
ing can enable you to make correct 
travel decisions this month. Put your 
viewpoints in writing, for future refer- 
ence. Favorable dates to begin a trip: 
February 5, 9, 17, 21, 24. 


SAGITTARIUS November 23 to 

December 21. You may feel like 

just sighing at the pleasant pros- 
pects there are to go places and see 
things. But the money that is needed 
to take a trip may be available through 
your own efforts or the benevolence of 
someone who cares for you a great deal. 
Life can appear glamorous as the re- 
sult of your enlightened viewpoints 
about the universe as a whole, and your 
place in it. By helping others, you can 
benefit abundantly. Favorable dates to 
begin a trip: February 7, 12, 15, 18, 28. 


CAPRICORN December 22 to 
\% January 19. Adventure and pleas- 

ant experiences are waiting for 
you in far-off places. Beckoning of joy 
from a distance can lead to fortunate 
association with foreign-born people. 
Participation in an international welfare 
project may bring an invitation to visit 
someone who lives at a distance from 


your home. Favorable dates to begin 
a trip: February 4, 9, 15, 19, 23. 


AQUARIUS January 20 to Febru- 
A ary 18. The direction of any trip 

you take probably is of minor im- 
portance so long as you feel that you 
are going places and doing things. 
Though your attention is centered on 
far horizons, necessity may keep you 
moving within a short radius in your 
own vicinity. Actual travel is not so 
significant at present as the ingenuity 
with which you express your ideas. 
Favorable dates to begin a trip: Febru- 
ALY Osel Aen Baile 


PISCES February 19 to March 

20. The duality of your nature 

can be expressed admirably dur- 
ing February by doing several things 
simultaneously. You can take an in- 
terest in public projects, especially 
those which have a philanthropic pur- 
pose. Such voluntary services can bring 
you renown and financial compensation. 
Favorable dates to begin a trip: Febru- 
ary 1, 7, 10, 15, 19, 27. 


——--——- 


Europe 
On A Shoestring 


It probably costs much less than you think to see 
Europe, For one thing there are many low cost 
tours originating in Europe, the kind that econom- 
ical Europeans buy for themselves. Some are as 
low as $5 a day for hotels, meals, sightseeing, etc. 


The book that describes these tours and many 
other ways to see Europe as nearly on a shoestring 
as possible is the 1954 edition of Europe on a 
Shoestring. 


Here are facts galore on— 

What to see from one end of Europe to the 
other, including England, France, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, Austria, Scandinavia, etc. 

When it’s cheaper to rent a car than take 
your own; how to buy and sell a car overseas, 
how to get the most for your money when 
going via rail, bus, sightseeing coach, etc. 
How to save on foreign exchange. This part 
of the book alone will pay for its cost many 
times over. 


In short, it covers everything you want to know— 
from what to see to how to see it, with facts, facts, 
facts. There’s a handy guide to ‘“‘How to Say It in 
7 European Languages’’ (that section alone is also 
worth the price of the book). Of course, its 
specific about passports, visas, customs here and 
in Europe, clothing to take, etc. 


“No traveler can offord to go to Europe without 
this book,’’ writes a travel agent. ‘“‘Your book 
saved me enough last year to bring home lots of 
gifts,’ writes a woman. ‘‘The intelligent traveler's 
vade mecum to Europe,’’ says the French Govern- 
ment travel Office. 


For two dollars, you get this money-saving book, 
plus 2 supplements on where to stay, eat, and 
shop in England and France—more help on seeing 
Europe comfortably and at low cost. 


Tear out ad, print name and address on sheet 
of paper, and mail with $2 to HARIAN PUBLICA- 
TIONS, 38 THIRD AVE. GREENLAWN (LONG 
ISLAND), NEW YORK. 
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By Will Lane 


O F ALL THE FACETS of photography, none is more allur- 
ing than glamour portraiture. Many of the illustra- 
tions you see in magazines have required the collaboration 
of costly cameras, lights, models and props. Where does 
this leave the ordinary camera fan who has nothing more 
than a couple of photoflood lamps to conjure with? Can 
he do a glamour portrait? 

You bet he can. And always ready to explain how, is 
Fred Archer, a pioneer teacher, who makes it easier than 
ever, in his book, Fred Archer on Portraiture, published 
by Camera Crait. 

Of all the elements that go to make a glamour portrait, 
the most important is the lighting. Two photoflood lamps, 
in reflectors, are enough to start. Hf you have no reflectors, 
purchase the reflector-floods. These are lamps with built-in 
reflectors, and therefore cost a little more. A music-stand 
or some kind of movable support for each lamp is neces- 
sary. The success of lighting depends on how you move 
and adjust the lamps. 

Even before you bring out your camera, practice with 
the lights. Enlist a willing subject and start with one lamp. 
Note the effect as you move the light. When the light is to 
one side, a long shadow is cast by the subject’s nose. As 
you bring the light closer in, the shadow becomes smaller. 
When the light is in line with your eye, or on the camera 
axis, there is no nose shadow. The nose shadow is a sort 
of hour-glass of the face, by which you can see at a glance 
the type of lighting used. 

Glamour lighting calls for the main light, or key light 
as it is called, to be placed close to the camera axis. It is 
raised just high enough to cast a small nose shadow. Low- 
ering or raising the lamp, just a little, immediately changes 
the nose shadow, which should cover only about a third 
of the distance from the nose to the upper lip. 

The placing of the key light is the heart of portraiture. 
The second light is used to fill in shadows. This fill light 
goes directly below the key light and slightly above eye 
level. Its intensity is about one stop less than the key light. 
It may be covered, for diffusion, with a sheet of spun glass, 
silk or other material. These two lights, properly used, 
can produce glamour portraits like the one shown here. 
Additional spots are used, in some cases, to illuminate the 
background and hair. 

The key light governs the quality of the final picture. It 
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Careful Cameraman Can Take 
Alluring Glamour Portraits at Home 


is carefully placed while viewing from lens angle. If the 
subject’s nose is long, the key light is lowered to shorten 
the shadow. If the nose is short, the light may be raised, 
adding shadow form below the eyebrows and dramatically 
accentuating the hollows of the cheeks. 

What distance for the key light? If too close, light will 
be concentrated on the forehead while the lower part of 
the face, being further away, will receive less light and 
appear “dirty.” About four feet provides enough distance 
to allow uniform illumination. With this as a starting 
point, the light is moved’ back and forth slowly until it is 
in “focus” for the effect desired.\This is observed in bril- 
liant, little highlights on the chin, cheeks, bridge of nose 
and forehead. When the light is too close or too far, these 
highlights appear to spread, leaving the skin flat and 
washed out in appearance. The correct distance for the 
key light should be carefully noted. A slight variation 
from this distance creates a slight amount of diffusion, if 
desired. The range of control is from the point where the 
highlight is most brilliant to the point where it starts to 
disintegrate. Using flood lights in this way, the amateur 
can obtain the crisp, sharp illumination ordinarily ob- 
tained only with expensive spot lights. Practice with a 
photoflood lamp, moving it until you see these effects 
yourself. 

If a human subject isn’t at hand, use a statue, a sugar 
bowl or any round object on which you can see the effects 
as the light is moved. An orange or grapefruit is fine, not 
only because of its roundness, but also because the tex- 
ture is very much like that of human skin when light is 
played upon it. After you’re familiar with your flood lamp, 
and what it will do, bring in the subject. Place the key 
light so as to best bring out the salient features of the face. 
Then, and only then, turn on the fill light, which should 
be a smaller lamp, or at a greater distance. If the key light 
is four feet from the subject, the fill light should be about 
six feet in order to be half as bright. (The intensity of a 
light varies inversely as the square of its distance, if you 
remember your high-school physics.) Illuminate the shad- 
ows until you can see detail. Otherwise they will appear 
black and opaque. 

A third lamp, if you have it, can be utilized to brighten 
the background where necessary. A fourth lamp might be 
a kicker or hair light. This is positioned behind the sub- 
ject to back-light the hair. A spotlight usually is used for 
this purpose, or a light with shades which can be manipu- 
lated to confine the light to a narrow beam so it will not 


‘spill over to the face. The back light should be confined to 


the hair. . 

After you have mastered the use of the lights, even if 
you use only one, the next step is to give thought to the 
other problems of glamour photography, such as selecting 
and posing the model, makeup, use of props, and how to 
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Fred Archer portrait proves 
how glamour can be added to 
picture by proper technique. 


obtain expression. We will have a lot to say about these 
problems in future issues of this camera column. 

A strip of silver cloth, as in our illustration here, is a 
valuable prop. Satin or other texture-rich material can be 
used. It not only furnishes a luxurious background, but it 
also helps the subject attain a relaxed, languorous attitude, 
and the sultry look that is associated with glamour photog- 
raphy. 

Even after the negative is shot, and prints are being 

made, tricks can be employed. For example, although our 
model was posed in a horizontal position, the print looked 
better vertical, so it was printed that way. A photographer 
always keeps thinking of ways to improve his pictures, not 
only while shooting, but also before shooting, in the plan- 
ning stage, and after shooting, when making his prints. 
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Where fo Sell Pictures 


The Ansco company is in the market for black-and- 
white and color pictures for use in its advertising. They 
buy negatives and transparencies for exclusive use. Prices 
vary greatly depending on how the material is used. Model 
releases must be available if people are identifiable. 

Ansco looks mostly for pictures with action, human in- 
terest and strong poster value. 

Negatives and color transparencies should be 2144 x 214 
inches or larger, and made on Ansco film. Address the 
Advertising Department, Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y. They 
like to view 8 x 10 prints, unmounted, of black-and-white 
photographs. For color submissions, they request the 
original transparencies, not color prints. 
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READER'S CHUILE 
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Snow enthusiasts ride lift to great ski center of Yosemite—Badger Pass, high over Valley. 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 35¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers. TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


16 MM Photographers make your color 
movies spectacular. Add gorgeous original 
professional action and scenic shots of 
Alaska, Mexico, Alps, Europe, rapids canoe- 
ing. Neil Douglas, famed explorer, Box 664, 
Meriden, Conn. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Magazine 1888- 
1953. Any issue, one or thousands, maps, 
bound volumes, sets. Collectors—send for 
book ‘‘Coliecting National Geographic Maga- 
zines,’’ Price $2.00. Periodical Service, Box 
465-T, Wilmington, Delaware. 


EARN MONEY at home with sewing machine 
—typewriter or make beautiful nylon flowers 
for profit! Full, spare time. Write today for 
free details. C. E. Edwards, 3915-T, 12th, 
Des Moines 13, lowa. 


GOOD USED books. 50¢-$1. Thousands of 
librarians and bargain-wise book buyers 
regularly receive our famous lists. All fields. 
Just drop us a postcard. Editions, Dept. 50, 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU been to Russia lately? Now you 
may see Famous Places in Moscow. Eight 
35mm color slides including the Kremlin plus 
a commentary by Norman L. Stines, Jr. who 
was able to photograph these buildings when 
in Moscow, only $1.95. Meston’s Travels, 
Inc. 2818 N. Piedras, El Paso, Texas. 


PARIS, VERSAILLES and Fontainebleau, French 
Riviera, Rome, Venice, Capri, Sorrento, 
Pompeii, Austria, Belgium, Madrid, Seville, 
Barcelona, Valencia, San Sebastian, etc. High- 
est Quality Color Slides. Write for Catalog 
“T" Free, Argo Slides, 62 William Street, 
New York 5, New York. 


—— nd 
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ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, Spain (Granada, Cor- 
doba, Avila, Segovia and its famous mag- 
nificent Castle of Alcazar), Morocco—Our 
New Releases of Color Slides—exquisite in 
color and composition. Highest Quality Color 
Slides. Write for Catalog “‘TM’’ Free. Argo 
Slides, 62 William Street, New York 5, 
New York. 


PECANS: FRESH new crop Oklahoma native 
Pecans. They make excellent Christmas Gifts. 
Shelled large halves. 3 pounds, $4.25 post- 
paid, 5 pounds, $6.25 postpaid. Pecan Prod- 
ucts, 1227 Bixby, Ardmore, Oklahoma. 


VISIT FASCINATING Cayman Island. Ideal 
climate. Wonderful bathing and fishing. 
“Turtle Inn’ offers quietude and all conven- 
iences on the blue Caribbean. Rates: (island’s 
lowest) $2.00 per day or $12.00 weekly. 
Write airmail to: Silby H. Coe, Box 34, 
Georgetown, Grand Cayman, B. W. I. 


SENSATIONAL SAVINGS (at least 20%) on 
all new, any brand cameras, projectors, dark- 
room supplies, any fresh brand films, papers, 
chemicals, etc. Write for Awon’s low prices 
on items wanted—Catalog ‘“‘Tl’’ Free. Awon 
Films, 1180 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 


BIG NEW U. S. catalog—only 10¢! Published 
by World’s largest stamp firm. Profusely il- 
lustrated. Invaluable guide to current prices. 
Bargain lists and approvals also. Harrisco, 
120 Transit Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 


YOUR NAME and address printed on 500 
gummed labels for only $1.00. Ideal for 
stationery, packages, mail, etc. All kinds of 
labels available. Samples free. Joel Tillberg, 
Proctor 7, Vermont. 
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By L. Theresa Vail 


Y FAVORITE spoT is California’s 

Yosemite Valley—on a twelve 
month’s basis. It is accessible spring. 
summer, fall and winter and each 
dress is enchantingly beautiful. In 
spring it is all soft sunshine, ferns, 
wild flowers and mountain waterfalls 
—Yosemite, the highest; Vernal, most 
beautiful from an artist’s view; Bridal 


Veil. Nevada Falls. 


The trees, too, are impressive. Some 
Sequoia trees now growing were 
flourishing before the pyramids were 
built. John Muir counted more than 
4,000 rings on the stump of a fallen 
Sequoia, a ring for each year of its 


life. 


In summer the roads and trails 
are inviting. with El Capitan and 
smaller peaks standing guard. You 
have glimpses now and then of the 
beautiful Merced river and Happy 
Isles, and lovely mountain meadows 
with only an animal trail through 
the thick grass. An early morning 
trip to Mirror Lake makes an ordi- 
nary breakfast taste wonderful, and is 
an ideal place to camp. for the sum- 
mers here are practically rainless. 


Autumn in Yosemite is a golden 
world, still with the stillness of the 
ages. We. like David Grayson, 
“looked up into the sky and saw and 
heard the finest things in the world.” 
There is the aromatic scent of pines 
as they whisper above. the sunlight 
falling in little flecks on the thick 
carpet of ferns and moss. As long as 
memory itself lasts, I shall never for- 
get how the low sun shines on the 
bark of the redwoods and through 
the dust, making a golden autumn 
glory. 


Last winter I had a white Christmas 
in Yosemite, a clean, pure world 
sparkling with hoar frost. And Christ- 
mas trees were everywhere. Some of 
these trees were growing when Christ 
was born. Frost made pictures of 
coming spring on the cabin windows 
framed in icicles. We heard merry 
voices of skiers and ice skaters. the 
singing at the little church. Then we 
rushed out to see the firefall from the 
mountain above. This is Yosemite. 
carved by the Master Sculptor for 
us to enjoy. # 


TRAVEE 


Lines Aft... 


COCDOODOCOCCOCOCO OO COOCOOCOOOOOE? 


In a Chinese Garden 


Dear Sirs: 

I have just had occasion to read, your 
October. 1953, TRAVEL, and with great 
interest have re-read In a Chinese Gar- 
den. When I was first attracted to it 
...I1 had reprints of this story [sent] 
friends in many parts of the world.... 
I think it one of the best articles of its 
kind that I have ever had the good 
fortune to read. It has almost changed 
my way of living. ... As a member of 
the National Travel Club. and reader 
of your magazine. I thank you very 


much again for reproducing this 
article. 
J. Prince Webster 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dear Sirs: 


The October issue of TRAVEL was ex- 
tremely interesting to me because it 
contained a book-length feature. In a 
Chinese Garden. 1 have here on my 
desk a well-worn, signed copy. one of 
the first editions. In it is a treasured 
note from the wife of the “Shorty” 
which she sent me along with the book. 
. . . | had the sad but sweet pleasure 
of being “Shorty’s” nurse for many 
weeks in his home and the hospital. 
. . . He was a true soldier (a West 
Point graduate) in every respect and 
although he suffered so very much he 
hever complained. . . . In her note to 
me his wife says, “The story carries a 
message that we should all heed.” 
Thank you so much for printing the 
story and I hope it brings home to the 
thousands who read it the wonderful 
message it contains. 

Mrs. Helena Pearl Thomas 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 


Dear Sirs: 

It is difficult to tell you with what 
pleasure and nostalgia I read In a 
Chinese Garden by Dr. Frederic Loomis 
in the October issue of TRAVEL... . 

Maj. Elmer Johnson 
Yuma, Ariz. 


Dear Sirs: 

I wish to thank you very much for 
publishing In a Chinese Garden. It was 
like an answer to a prayer... . 

Mary De Hart 
Newark, N. J. 


Dear Sirs: 

. . . The editor’s note at the end gave 
Loomis Book Co., Piedmont 11, Cali- 
fornia, where hard-bound - volumes 
could be purchased. I have written. and 
the envelope was returned... . 

Mrs. Clara Leppo 
Mill Valley, Calif. 


New address of the Loomis Book Com- 
' pany: Box 442, Berkeley 1, California. 


January 1954 


“T just want to warn you that I’m go- 
ing to put down my lucky chip now.” 


Prying Search 


Dear Sirs: 

In your October issue you mentioned 
that there was not a “single customs 
barrier” in three thousand miles of the 
United States. Granted. But did you 
ever try to enter southern California by 
car and have to pull out every bit of 
baggage in your car for a rigid search? 
The silly part of it all is that persons 
entering by plane, railroad or ship do 
not go through this mess. I have crossed 
the Canadian border many times. also 
Mexican, and this past summer I was 
in ten European countries. In none of 
these places have I ever experienced 
the prying search of the Californian 
border guards. 

George F. Strickling 
Cleveland Heights, O. 


No Oversight 


Dear Sirs: 

This is to let you know how much 
your magazine articles have helped me 
to enjoy fully my four months’ trip. I 
have just returned from the Middle and 
Near East, North Africa and Europe. 
Without Travet I am sure I would have 
by-passed some of the more interesting 
spots usually overlooked by tourists. 
Since the last four years when IJ first 
became a _ regular subscriber, your 
magazine has indeed made great 
strides. Good luck to a fine informative 
magazine. 

Mrs. Robert Bruce Tudor 
Montreal, Que., Can. 


Step by Step 


Dear Sirs: 

Thanks to your magazine for a very 
wonderful vacation. In your August is- 
sue, the article Seeing the Smokies 
written by Ola and Phil Marsh, my 
husband and I carried out to the nth 
degree and it was indeed delightfully 
different. . . . Your magazine is a joy 
coming into our home from month to 
month as it has for several years. 

Mrs. Eugene E. Horil 
Renovo, Pa. 


} 2031 Glendon Ave. 


Working Girl 


Dear Sirs: 

Your magazine has helped me to 
realize that a “poor working girl” can 
take glamorous trips to faraway places. 
. . . TRAVEL has done much to give a 
real lift to my life. 

Evelyn A. Reed 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Brain Twister Answers 


1. (a) New Guinea (b) Luzon (c) Great 
Britain (d) Hispaniola (e) Ceylon. 2. No. 
Occasionally an individual table suspends 
play for a few moments until additional 
funds are brought from the safe. 3. Nagar 
is the capital of the Mysore state of India. 
Naga is a cobra. 4. (a) 7 p.m. (b) 12:30, 
4:30 or 8:30 (c) 8.01. 5. They are all 
volcanoes in the Mediterranean which have 
erupted within the past ten years. 6. True. 
Tilapia was introduced in Thailand re- 
cently. 7. Argentine. 8. (b). 9. Basutoland. 
10. (a) Elevators (b) Suspenders (c) 
Street-car (d) Stock Exchange. 11. India 
and Africa. 12. (a) Mexico (b) Italy (c) 
Hungary (d) England (e) France. 13. A 
suit of armor. 14. British Museum, London. 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. Bibliotheque 
Royal, Brussels. Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington. New York Public Library. 15. Har- 
vard University. 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


Leff to right, top to bottom of page. 9-12: Austrian 
State Tourist Department. 13-15: Tucson News Service. 
16: Santa Fe Railway. 17,18: Author. 19: Deane 
Dickason. 20: Author. 21: Hewitt’s Photo Shop. 22: 
Northwest Orient Airlines. 23: Author. 24: Hewitt's 
Photo Shop. 25: Author. 26,27: Three Lions. 28: Shell 


- Oil Company. 30-32: Author, from Sopranino. 33: 


Philip Gendreau, N.Y. 34,35: Author. 36,37: Cater- 
pillar News Service. 40: Sun Valley News Bureau. 
43: Prentice-Hall. 47: Fred Archer. 


FREIGHTER TRAVEL 


Latest 1953-54 Fall & Winter Edition, Ford’s Offi- 
cial Freighter Travel Guidebook describes hundreds 
of LOWER COST TRIPS on passenger-carrying 
freighters from most 1J.S. seaports to all parts of 
the world. It shows where they go — how frequently 
they sail— how long voyage takes — describes each 
line’s passenger accommodations — shows fares to 
each port — addresses of steamship lines, etc. 

Used and recommended by steamship lines and 
travel agencies everywhere. 96 pages, fully illus- 
trated. 


For your copy, mail $2 with name and address. 


KENNETH FORD. Publisher, Dept. T. 
Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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TRAVEL INDEX 


Volume 100 
July Through December 
1953 


Titles of articles are listed under names of 
countries and states to which they apply. 


e 
FOREIGN 


ALASKA 
Travel for Health, p. 35, Aug. 
AZORES 
Island Idyll: Azores, p. 13, Sept. 
AUSTRIA 
Vienna: Enchantment in Autumn, p. 48, 
Noy. 
BAHAMAS 
I Lifted Treasure from the Caribbean, 
p. 30, Dec. 
BRITISH ANTIGUA 
Reader’s Choice, p. 40, Dec. 
CANADA 
Canadian Honeymoon, p. 7, July 
Condensed Guide to the National Parks 
of Canada, p. 49, July. 
Eskimo Ingenuity, p. 26, Nov. 
CHINA 
In a Chinese Garden, p. 45, Oct. 
CUBA 
Island Idyll: Isle of Pines, p. 22, Aug. 
Call to Cuba, p. 47, Dec. 
ECUADOR 
Interlude in Ecuador, p. 42, Sept. 
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A Yacht for You!, p. 38, July 
ITALY 
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JAMAICA 

Editor’s Report: Jamaica, p. 13, Dec. 
JORDAN 

Jordan Bids for Tourists, p. 20, Noy. 
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Martinique, p. 20, Dec. 
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Island Idyll: Madagascar, p. 35, Noy. 
MEXICO 

Baja: Next Tourist Boom?, p. 11, July 

Tips for Touring, p. 41, July 

Shortcut to the Primitive, p. 30, Aug. 
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To the Crater of Popocatepetl, p. 28, Nov. 
MOROCCO 
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Tangier: World Crossroads, p. 9, Nov. 
NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 

Curacao: Colorful Cruise Call, p. 42, Dec. 
PERU 

Tuna by the Ton!, p. 26, Aug. 
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TOBAGO 

Island Idyll: Tobago, p. 39, Dec. 
TRINIDAD 

Trinidad, p. 26, Dec. 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

South Africa’s Garden Route, p. 9, Aug. 
WEST INDIES—General 

West Indies Outlook, p. 7, Dec. 

We Took a Typical Caribbean Cruise, p 

24, Dec. 

Cruises to the West Indies, p. 34, Dec. 
YUGOSLAVIA 

Yugoslavia Today, p. 21, July 
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EUROPE— General 
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FLORIDA 
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Bay, Beach and Brine!, p. 28, Sept. 
HAW AIl 
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Travel for Health, p. 39, July 

Thrill Ride, p. 42, July 
MAINE 
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MICHIGAN 
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MISSISSIPPI 
Biss estDs Man-Made Marvel, p. 20, 
ct. 
MONTANA 
Magnificent Montana, p. 9, Sept. 
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Mountain Melody, p. 20, July 

Shooting Small Game, p. 28, Aug. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Seeing the Smokies, p. 16, Aug. 
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OKLAHOMA 

Coyote Hunt—By Air!, p. 26, Oct. 
OREGON 

Reader’s Choice, p. 41, July 
PENNSYLV ANIA 

Reader’s Choice, p. 40, Nov. 
PUERTO RICO 

Tree-Grown Oysters!, p. 26, Dec. 
TENNESSEE 

Battling a Boar!, p. 26, Sept. 
TEXAS 

Magic Valley of Texas, p. 13, Nov. 
VIRGINIA 

Save a Life—Now!, p. 39, Sept. 

Reader’s Choice, p. 38, Oct. 
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Reader’s Choice, p. 44, Aug. 
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TRAVEL 


and now Dad and I 


are ready to 


think about ourselves 


Jane has her first big job in the city. And her own 
little apartment, just the way she wanted it. 


Jack’s married and getting along fine. Nice little 
home out in Glen Park. Two bright youngsters. 
(Good heavens, ’m a grandmother at forty- 
five!) And that leaves Dad and me. 


Seems like this is the very first moment we’ve had 
to think about ourselves. Now, the way I see it, 
we can start being a little bit selfish, and nobody’s 
going to mind. 


There’s all the trips we want to make. All the 
places we want to see. And folks to visit. There’s 
that cottage we wanted to build at the beach. 
We can afford that now, too. 


Maybe I’ll start to pay a little more attention to 
my clothes and makeup, too. And the garden. 
And then there’s that home workshop Dad’s al- 
ways wanted. 


My goodness, there’s so much fun and so much 
future. I don’t know where to begin. 


Begin the greatest adventure 


in your life with LIFETIME LIVING 


The Magazine for People who Plan Ahead MAIL THIS INVITATION TODAY... 

To: LIFETIME LIVING, Dept. T-1 

22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

SEND me LIFETIME LIvInG for the term checked 
below. I enclose $_... 


This is the one magazine edited 
exclusively for you, the man and 
woman over forty. 


This is the one magazine that 


answers your questions... what [] 1 YEAR (12 issues) $2.50 
ere t , how to dress, Y J 

ea ynere to Soipe.. s <a OUR [] 2 YEARS (24 issues) $4.00 

profitab'e hobbies and avoca- CHOICE 

tions, how to hold a job, how to [] 3 Years (36 issues) $6.00 


get a job. 

This is the one magazine that 

shows you how to plan ahead... 

with wise investments and insur- 
ance, with a wealth of money-making ideas, with good Street 

\ health and happiness. 


Just mail the invitation... U Town 


Discover 
OLD MEXICO 
which is always new ! 


Make your vacation a thrilling 
adventure this year in Mexico! 
Discover for yourself the age- 
old and timeless Pyramids 
of the Sun and the Moon; 
the quaint, story-book 

setting of San Miguel — 
Allende; the enchantment 
of Xochimilco’s flower- 
banked waterways; the 
fresh loveliness of the 
countryside near San 
Luis Potosi, the Colonial 
charm of Guadalajara. 
And remember, Mexico 
City 1s one of the most gay 
and exciting cities in 
the world! There's 
something new at every turn in 


MEXICO 


the Far-Away land nearbe: 


@©000098 


® Houston, Pan American World Airways Bldg. 


Cathedral, Guadalajara @ Floating Gardens Xochimilco EI Salto, Sn. Luis Potosi School, Mexico City 
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Learn Spanish.. the Mexican Way! and at the same time know Mexico. Study-at-home method (with records) for adults direct from Mexico. This 


method d by Di i i i i 
i oe ee cone de Turismo Write tor tree booklet and demonstration record, Mexican Spanish Academy Sierra Madre 440, 


